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EDITORIAL 


LETTERS 


Do  Unto  Others . . . 

(This  editorial  appeared  many  years  ago  in  material  distributed  to 
members  of  the  Outdoor  Writers  Association  of  America,  and  ivas 
reprinted  in  Virginia  Wildlife  in  1961.  Its  timeless  ivisdom  is  well 
worth  repeating  as  we  approach  the  summer  season  of  1968. — Ed.) 

SINCE  those  days  when  legendary  characters  flew  about  on 
fleecy  clouds  and  rode  into  the  camp  of  the  enemy  on  hurtling 
bolts  of  lightning  there  have  been  millions  upon  millions  of 
words  of  advice  written  by  countless  wise  men.  On  clay  tab- 
lets of  the  bearded  ancients,  on  crinkled  parchments  and  yel- 
lowed sheepskins,  and  from  the  days  of  bludgeon-carrying 
cave  dwellers  to  the  present  when  prophets,  forecasters  and 
soothsayers  hand  out  advice  over  the  bargain  counter  for  a 
fee,  have  appeared  words  intended  to  counsel  others. 

But,  with  all  these  words  that  lighten  one's  cares  or  guide 
one's  footsteps,  either  wisely  or  unwisely,  there  have  been 
none  to  come  within  a  hairbreadth  of  those  that  appeared 
amongst  nine  other  sentences  and  which  a  blasphemous  and 
selfish  world  has  seemingly  forgotten.  Commanding  in  their 
directness,  appealing  in  their  forthrightness,  they  are,  in  our 
modern  words,  "Do  unto  others  as  you  would  have  them  do 
unto  you." 

No  more  simple  appeal,  no  more  direct  command  to  let 
one's  conscience  guide  man  in  his  daily  acts,  in  his  attitude 
toward  others  and  the  things  that  make  up  this  world  has  ever 
been  penned  on  paper,  scratched  on  clay  or  cut  into  stone. 

These  words  apply  to  the  denizens  of  the  wild,  the  trees  of 
the  forest  and  the  waters  of  the  stream — the  things  that  have 
been  placed  in  our  care  by  a  benevolent  Master  for  our  use, 
not  the  disgraceful  abuse  which  has  characterized  our  misuse 
of  these  natural  resources  with  which  our  land  is  blessed. 

These  words  mean  to  hunt  your  game  clean,  so  there  will 
be  some  left  for  your  fellow  hunter,  for  your  children  and 
your  children's  children;  to  fish  in  the  same  manner;  to  keep 
your  streams  clean  as  God  intended  them  to  be;  and  to  handle 
your  forest  in  such  manner  that  the  accusing  words  "handled 
unwisely"  may  never  be  written  against  your  good  name.  Do 
unto  the  forests,  the  things  of  the  forest,  and  the  streams,  and 
the  things  of  the  stream,  that  which  you  want  written  in 
golden,  not  accusing,  words  on  your  record.  Man  may  appeal 
against  the  sentences  of  judges,  but  no  man  can  appeal  against 
the  sentence  of  his  own  conscience. — Tom  Ford 


Right  Sermon,  Wrong  Congregation 

YOUR  May  editorial,  "People  and  the  Public," 
iiit  the  spot.  However,  the  Commission  can 
do  more.  I  suggest  making  it  a  requirement 
that  every  hunting  and  fishing  license  buyer 
be  forced  to  subscribe  to  Virginia  Wildlife. 
Currently  we  rant  and  rave  in  the  conserva- 
tion field  only  at  each  other.  We  need  to 
reach  the  dope  who  subscribes  to  nothing, 
belongs  to  no  organization  and  who  throws 
his  beer  cans  in  my  trout  stream.  The  state 
could  issue  a  little  card  with  the  first  license 
that  a  family  purchased  each  year  and  this 
could  be  shown  when  further  license  pur- 
chases are  made.  Secondly,  the  wardens  should 
be  empowered  to  enforce  the  litter  laws  and 
littering  should  be  made  a  cause  for  license 
revocation. 

The  situation  is  so  bad  that  I  am  thinking 
strongly  of  closing  my  land  to  hunting  and 
fishing.  This  land  located  in  Frederick  and 
Shenandoah  counties  on  Cedar  Creek  is  one 
of  the  few  still  not  posted  to  hunting.  It 
contains  the  best  fishing  hole  on  Cedar  Creek. 
But  the  opening  day  spectacle  of  40  to  50 
fishermen  in  a  30  yard  area  does  the  sport 
no  good,  beats  down  the  stream  banks  and 
promotes  erosion,  is  actually  unsafe  to  the 
fishermen  with  people  being  snagged  and  is 
a  sickening  sight.  The  solution  is  a  year 
round  open  season  to  spread  the  pressure. 
This  has  the  problem  of  the  locals  getting 
the  fish  when  they  see  the  truck  and  the 
problem  of  more  costly  stocking.  Yet  other 
states  make  it  work  and  I  get  no  fish  anyway 
as  I  refuse  to  fish  in  a  crowd.  If  I  close  my 
land  the  hundreds  of  people  who  fish  there 
annually,  some  for  many  years,  are  going  to 
be  disappointed  and  think  harshly  of  me.  Yet 
many  of  them  are  ignoring  my  trash  barrels 
and  many  of  them  post  their  land  and  fish 
on   mine. 

Probably  what  I  will  do  is  post  a  notice 
that  all  trash  has  to  be  cleaned  up  after 
the  first  week  of  the  season  next  year  or  the 
land  will  be  posted  as  long  as  I  own  it. 
Then  the  salt  of  the  earth  will  have  to 
clean  up  the  rubbish  left  by  the  flies.  This 
is  a  harsh  proposal  but  I  refuse  to  bring  my 
scout  troop  out  to  do  it  anymore. 

The  Commission  will  not  solve  the  problem 
with  editorials.  They  do  not  reach  the  offender. 

Terry    Miller 
Alexandria 
Amen! — Ed. 


POE 


By  JOHN  GARY  STONE 
Falls  Church 


0\(  ;E  ihcre  was  this  crow's  nest  down  where  I  live,  and 
a  man  I  knew  said  we  rould  get  one  of  those  crows 
and  make  a  pet  out  of  it.  He  said  crows  are  smart 
and  lots  of  fun,  and  at  first  it  sounded  like  a  good  idea.  But 
then  I  thought  about  it  more  and  more,  and  then  I  thought 
I  wouldn't.  1  told  the  man  that  they'd  probably  rather  be 
on  the  loose  like  maybe  they  were  meant  to  be,  and  after 
he  thought  about  it  he  guessed  I  was  right.  -So  we  never 
did  bother  those  crows,  and  I  was  always  glad,  too.  Used  to 
hear  them  fly  over  from  time  to  time.  Still  do.  once  in  a 
while.  But  I  guess  the  reason  I  didn't  want  to  fool  with 
those  crows  goes  back  farther,  back  to  a  time  about  three 
years  ago.  You  see,  I  did  have  a  crow  once  and  since  I 
sort  of  lived  with  one  for  awhile  I  know  a  little  about  how 
they  are.  I  say  lived  with  on(»  because  that's  .sort  of  what 
you  do.  If  you've  got  a  crow,  you've  got  him.  He  might  just 
be  in  your  back  yard,  but  you've  still  got  him.  And  he  be- 
comes a  part  of  your  life.  Now  that  sounds  funny,  I  know, 
but  it's  the  truth.  You  learn  so  much  from  crow.s,  all  kinds 
of  animals  for  that  matter,  that  at  least  part  of  your  life 
turns  around  that  animal.  It's  bound  to.  because  you're  al- 
ways telling  some  friend  or  other  what  fuimy  thing  the  crow 
or  whatever  had  just  done.  Atul  now  know  that  they'll  be 
interested  since  most  chance  is  they've  nc^ver  really  had  a 
crow  for  a  friend,  as  it  were.  And  of  course  you  know  that 
they've  really  mi.ssed  something.  Being  a  friend  and  all, 
you  want  to  share  what  you've  got.  So  you  see  your  friend 
one  day  and  you  tell  him  the  latest.  Oh.  you  might  tell  him 
just  any  old  thing  and  when  you  readers  see  this  article,  you 
may  just  say,  "Well  that's  nothing  really."  and  think  nothing 
more  about  it.  And  maybe  you'd  be  right.  I!ut.  as  they  say, 
sometimes  you  got  to  have  been  there.  I  could  tell  you 
things  that  might  .seem  rather  sim|)le.  but  if  you'd  seen 
them  you'd  be  as  interested  as  could  be. 

Well,  this  crow  was  black,  of  course  shin\.  I  ddn't  know 
what  you'd  say.  Jet  black?  lie  wasn't  really,  liul  he  had  a 
deep  shine  to  him.  His  feathers  were  so  glossy  at  times — 
well,  I  can't  really  tell  you.  Just  that  sometimes  he  looked 
so  black  that  there  didn't  look  likf  there  was  any  boltoni 
to  th(;  color.  Proud?  I  donl  know  if  he  was  jjiond.  Hut  he 
should  have  been. 

Well,  I  remi'niber  I  used  to  open  the  back  window  in  the 
morning   and   holler  out   to   this   crow.   And,   you   know,    it 


I'hoto   by    Bill   Graham 

didn't  take  him  but  about  a  week  to  learn  to  squawk  right 
back.  I  know  they  caw,  but  this  was  more  of  a  squawk.  And, 
boy,  it  was  just  like  music  when  he'd  answer  back.  And  we'd 
sort  of  have  a  conversation  every  morning.  I  used  to  think 
that  he  was  sounding  as  if  he'd  just  woke  up  and  was  all 
upset,  but.  of  course,  that  was  just  me  most  likely.  I  used 
to  think  this  was  his  way  of  scolding,  but  now  I  wonder. 
I]ut  anyway,  he'd  always  be  perched  in  the  top  of  this  old 
apple  tree,  and  soon  as  I'd  call  he'd  come  strutting  down  to 
the  window  to  get  some  food.  I'll  tell  you  he  was  smart.  I 
remember  one  time  I  threw  some  food  out  the  window  to 
him.  You  see,  I  couldn't  get  too  close  to  him.  He  was  still 
sort  of  wild;  never  did  get  very  tame.  Well,  this  piece  of 
food  hit  on  a  table  in  the  yard  so  Foe,  that's  what  I  called 
him.  hv  hopped  up  on  the  table  and  started  pecking  at  it. 
If  you've  watched  birds  before,  you  know  just  how  I  mean. 
He'd  peck  at  it  quick,  like  he  was  afraid  it  might  ])eck  back. 
And  then  this  piece  of  food  dropped  through  a  slit  in  the 
table  and  fell  to  the  ground.  And  he  looked  through  the 
opening  and  saw  it  had  hit  the  ground  underneath.  And  he 
cocked  his  head  so  to  get  his  eye  in  a  better  line.  He  looked 
.so  funny.  It  reminded  me  of  the  old  story  of  the  bird  trying 
to  get  water  out  of  a  big  jug  and,  not  being  able  to  reach 
it,  kept  dropping  in  stones  till  he  could.  It  was  ju.st  like  that. 
Well,  Foe  saw  the  food  on  the  ground  .so  he  hopped  down 
off  the  table  and  went  under  to  where  he  could  get  it.  I 
know  it  .sounds  sort  of  simple  and  I  suppose  it  was,  but  at 
the  time  it  really  made  an  impression  on  me. 

\()thing  reall\  spectacular  ever  happened.  I  don't  know  if 
it  does  ()ft(>n.  Even  if  out-of-the-way  things  had  ever  hap- 
|)ene(l.  well,  that  would  have  been  something  in  itself.  1 
remember  one  time  Foe  got  out.  But  I  guess  I  haven't  told 
you  the  begiiuiing  yet,  and  that's  probably  where  I  shoidd 
ha\('  start("d  in  the  first  j)lace. 

It  was  ouv  evening.  I  renieniber.  I  was  playing  some  catch 
with  a  couple  of  friends  out  on  a  lot  near  th(>  house.  It  was 
late  in  the  day  and  the  sun  had  gone  down,  but  it  still  wasn't 
dark.  I  remember  il  because  we  were  trying  to  play  catch 
and  we  couldn't  see  (he  ball;  we  found  out  that  if  you  shaded 
your  eyes  like  an  Indian  you  coidd  .see  better.  I  know  it 
sounds  funny,  with  it  getting  dark  and  all  and  shading  your 
eyes.  But  it  has  .something  to  do  with  cutting  out  one-  light 
and  letting  in  another.  It  really  works.  Well  anyway,  that's 
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a  long  way  around  to  tell  you  what  it  was  like  that  evening. 
And  suddenly  (things  like  this  always  happen  suddenly),  we 
heard  these  birds  putting  up  a  fuss.  They  were  either  cat- 
birds or  mockingbirds,  1  don't  quite  remember  which.  At 
first  we  didn't  think  much  of  it.  But  the  noise  stayed  on  so 
we  went  over  to  this  mulberry  tree  where  it  was  all  happen- 
ing and  couldn't  see  anything  right  off.  And  then  while  we 
were  looking  up  into  the  tree  and  .straining  our  eyes,  I  saw 
this  crow.  Right  off  1  didn't  know  it  was  a  crow,  I'll  have  to 
admit,  but  my  brother  was  there  and  he  knew  what  it  was. 
Well,  those  other  birds  were  just  being  merciless  to  it,  and  I 
thought  I'd  like  to  help  him.  I'd  even  like  to  take  in  every 
stray  dog  that  comes  along,  if  I  could.  But  anyway,  not  to 
keep  you  in  suspense.  I  caught  that  crow,  cause  he  had  a 
broken  wing  and  couldn't  fly  much,  and  I'll  tell  you  it  was 
the  most  exciting  thing  that  had  happened  in  a  long  time  on 
Lee  Street.  My  brother  was  interested  at  first.  He's  older, 
and  this  sort  of  egged  me  on.  But  then  it  got  darker,  and  I 
knew  I  had  some  responsibility  taking  care  of  that  bird 
and  all.  My  brother  went  inside  and,  for  a  while,  I  almost 
wished  I'd  never  seen  that  crow,  'cause  I  couldn't  just  let 
him  loose  to  get  killed  or  something,  and  still  he  could  be  a 
big  job. 

Well.  I  fretted  for  a  while.  I  can  tell  you.  I  wanted  to  help 
that  crow  and  still  I  didn't  want  to  bother.  Anyway,  some- 
how or  other  I  resolved  to  myself  that  I  was  going  to  take 
that  bird  and  watch  out  for  him  because,  as  I  said,  he  was 
wounded.  It  was  a  hard  decision.  I  can  tell  you;  I  was 
young  then  and  at  the  time  it  was  summer  vacation  and  I 
was  enjoying  doing  nothing.  Anyway,  that's  when  I  came 
to  be  determined  about  keeping  him. 

Well,  the  next  day  I  started  to  build  a  cage  for  this  crow. 
That's  about  the  time  I  gave  him  the  name  Poe.  It  was  sort 
of  corny  but  I  liked  it,  so  that's  what  he  was  called. 

The  cage  I  built  was  about  three  feet  high  and  four  or 
five  feet  square.  I  put  a  swinging  bar  in  it,  like  a  flying 
man  on  the  trapeze  uses,  'cause  I  didn't  know  what  crows 
liked.  I  remember  he  used  to  sit  on  it,  but  he  didn't  swing 
too  much.  I  don't  think  he  knew  what  it  was  for.  He  did 
try,  I  remember.  Well,  things  went  along  for  a  while  and 
I  tried  to  feed  him.  I  recall  that  his  eyes  were  white  in  the 
beginning,  like  they  were  frosted  over.  And  I  thought  this 
was  serious.  And  all  the  time,  I  was  hoping  he'd  get  better. 
His  broken  wing  used  to  hang  down  on  the  ground,  and,  of 
course,  he  couldn't  fly  much.  And  he  didn't  seem  to  eat  too 
well,  so  I  went  to  the  library  one  day  and  got  out  a  book  all 
about  birds.  I  looked  up  crows  and  found  there's  lots  of 
kinds  of  crows.  He  looked  like  all  the  ones  they  talked  about 
in  the  book,  so  I  wasn't  much  better  off.  But  I  remember 
there  was  one  called  a  Carrion  crow,  and  it  said  they  like  to 
eat  dead  things.  But  I'm  getting  ahead  of  myself.  You  see,  I 
used  to  buy  liver  at  the  store  to  feed  this  crow  and  at  first  he 
wouldn't  touch  it.  This  depressed  me  at  first.  And  I  used  to 
put  the  liver  in  the  cage  and  it  would  stay  there  for  several 
days  and  turn  all  sorts  of  colors,  and  flies  would  buzz  around 
it.  Just  when  I  thought  I'd  better  take  it  out  and  get  some 
fresh,  he'd  eat  it.  He  really  would.  Surprised  me  at  first, 
I'll  tell  you.  But  that's  when  I  started  to  think  that  he  might 
be  a  Carrion  crow  'cause  the  book  had  said  that  Carrion 
crows  like  to  eat  dead  things.  And  that  liver  was  about  as 
dead  as  it  could  be. 

I  kept  him  in  that  cage  for  about  a  month,  but  Poe  seemed 
most  unhappy.  And  I'll  have  to  say  I  was  getting  tired  too. 
He'd  never  eat  when  I  wished  he  would,  and  he  was  getting 


to  be  a  bother  in  some  ways.  Besides,  I  felt  sad  to  look  at 
him  since  he  seemed  to  look  so  sad.  It  was  about  that  time 
that  I  decided  I'd  let  him  loose.  We  had  a  fence  around  the 
yard,  and  I  thought  it  might  be  worth  a  try. 

So  I  let  him  out.  The  reason  we  had  this  fence  was  because 
we  had  a  beagle.  And  we  all  thought  that  the  beagle,  his 
name  was  Sam,  wouldn't  let  the  crow  alone.  But  it  was  the 
funniest  thing.  Sam  just  sniffed  at  that  crow — never  bothered 
him  even  once.  Well,  days  went  by  and  then  Poe  got  to 
sitting  in  this  apple  tree.  And  that  brings  me  to  about  where 
I  left  off. 

One  day  Poe  got  loose  and  flew  away,  broken  wing  and 
all.  He  didn't  fly  too  well,  but  he  still  flew.  I  was  really  sad. 
I  thought  I'd  never  see  him  anymore.  And  everybody  said 
that  he'd  be  better  off  being  free  and  all,  and  that  didn't 
make  me  feel  any  better.  He  was  gone  for  nearly  a  week 
when  this  man  who  lived  across  the  street,  who  knew  about 
Poe,  came  over  one  day.  In  his  hands  he  was  carrying  Poe. 
I  was  so  happy  I  can't  tell  you.  It  seems  that  Poe  had  been 
walking  along  this  road  down  near  some  woods  near  my 
house.  And  the  man  said  when  he  saw  Poe,  Poe  was  pecking 
at  a  red  berry  on  the  ground.  Poe  was  so  interested  in  eating 
that  berry  that  when  the  man  walked  over  to  Poe,  Poe  just 
kept  pecking  away.  Sounds  strange,  but  that's  what  the  man 
said.  But  anyway,  Poe  was  back  and  I  was  happy.  I  guess  I 
never  realized  how  much  he  meant  till  he  wasn't  there.  Poe 
stayed  in  the  yard  from  then  on  except  for  sometimes  when 
he'd  wander  out,  but  he'd  always  come  back.  I  was  so  proud 
of  that  bird.  He  was  about  as  smart  as  a  person  in  lots  of 
ways.  One  day  I  got  hold  of  him  and  held  him  up  in  the  air, 
and  a  friend  of  mine  came  and  snapped  some  pictures.  He 
made  a  living  as  a  photographer,  and  I  always  thought  the 
pictures  were  pretty  good.  That  Poe  was  really  something. 

Well,  that's  about  all.  There's  one  more  thing  I  should 
tell  you,  though,  that  is  kind  of  sad  in  a  way,  but  I  don't 
want  you  to  be  sad  'cause  really  it's  not  the  way  you  should 
think  about  it.  Anyway,  one  night  I  heard  this  noise  out- 
side, and  the  next  day  I  found  Poe.  He'd  been  killed.  I  don't 
know  what  killed  him.  I'll  tefl  you  I  was  sad  at  the  time.  I 
was  more  than  sad.  I  cried.  But  that  crow  seemed  happy, 
and  he  made  me  happy.  He  seemed  to  have  a  real  spirit  to 
him.  Like  the  business  about  the  berry,  as  if  he  was  going  to 
get  that  berry  no  matter  what  happened,  like  he  was  taking 
it  one  day  at  a  time.  I  know  one  thing;  whenever  I  see  a 
crow  along  the  side  of  a  road  now,  I  know  what  it  is.  I 
never  knew  that  before.  And  that's  something,  when  you 
think  about  it.  I  know  that  some  people  shoot  crows  and  that 
crows  eat  lots  of  corn,  peas  and  things  like  that.  I  don't 
think  about  those  things  too  much.  Maybe  I  should,  but  I  just 
don't.  If  I  were  a  farmer  I  guess  I  would,  but  I  don't.  People 
who  don't  like  crows  probably  have  good  reasons,  and  I 
won't  dispute  them.  All  I  know  is  that  I  had  a  lot  of  fun 
with  that  crow,  just  being  around  him.  He  was  always  wild 
and  had  a  wild  spirit  about  him,  and  I  liked  that.  Some 
people  like  to  shoot  crows.  I  could  never  do  that.  I'm  not 
criticizing  those  people  at  all,  'cause  they  probably  have 
their  reasons.  But  I  guess  I'm  too  close,  if  you  know  what 
I  mean.  That  crow  was  something  special  to  me.  Always  will 
be.  But,  as  I  said,  I'm  not  sad  anymore,  much.  No  reason 
to  be.  I'm  just  happy  I  had  that  crow.  I  wouldn't  want  one 
anymore,  for  the  reasons  I  mentioned  in  the  beginning.  But 
that  doesn't  change  things.  I  suppose  that's  about  all  there 
is  to  tell.  But  the  next  crow  you  see,  take  a  good  look  at 
him.  They're  pretty  interesting  animals. 
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THE  people  of  our  mountainous  areas  are  about  the  only 
source  we  have  left  for  unwritten  history.  This  fact  has 
long  been  recognized  by  those  of  us  who  were  derived 
from  mountain  stock  or  lived  among  and  admired  our  old 
American  mountaineers. 

Customs  and  legends  were  slow  to  change  in  these  areas 
for  two  main  reasons.  Until  recently,  the  mountains  were 
actual  physical  barriers  to  the  mixing  of  cultures.  Then,  too, 
the  people  were  fiercely  independent  by  nature.  Thus,  we 
had  areas  where  changes  grew  weary  of  the  trip  and  faltered 
or  bogged  down  before  they  arrived,  while  those  changes 
that  did  reach  the  heart  of  the  mountains  were  looked  upon 
with  "jaundiced  eyes"  because  "it  was  good  for  Paul  and 
Silas,  and  it's  good  enough  for  me." 

Thus,  the  priceless  American  pioneer  culture  has  been 
preserved  longer  by  mountaineers  than  any  other  group. 

If  we  wish  to  know  something  of  the  qualities  and  nature 
of  such  dogs  as  the  Hear  Mountain  feist  or  the  rattlesnake 
hound  or  the  cur,  it  would  be  utterly  foolish  to  search  the 
records  of  the  American  Kennel  Club  or  the  American  Field. 
The  lineage  of  these  dogs  is  recorded  only  in  the  memories 
of  our  old-timers  who  bred  and  used  them. 

In  today's  language,  a  cur  is  any  dog  of  mixed  origin. 
but  in  bygone  years  the  name  implied  a  great  deal  more 
nobility.  We  are  told  that  the  name  "cur"  originated  as  far 
back  as  the  Middle  Ages  in  Kuropc  and  was  applied  to  a 
fierce   breed   of   fighting   dogs.    In   the   early    years   of   our 


country  it  had  still  another  connotation.  Our  pioneer  fathers 
were  not  specialists.  The  pioneer  was  hunter,  lumberman, 
farmer,  carpenter,  blacksmith  and  soldier  all  wrapped  up 
in  one.  The  early  mountaineer  dog  had  to  be  just  as  versatile 
as  his  master  in  order  to  survive. 

Most  of  us  will  never  know  the  real  contribution  that  the 
all-around  cur  dog  made  to  the  development  of  our  country. 
While  he  remained  essentially  in  the  mountains,  his  cousins 
escorted  the  pioneers  westward. 

He  helped  fill  the  larder  with  food  with  his  trailing,  tree- 
ing, flushing  and  retrieving  qualities.  He  served  undisputed 
notice  on  the  milk  cows  when  it  was  milking  time.  He 
guarded  the  home  and  livestock  against  the  intrusion  of  man 
and  beast  and  fought  beside  his  master  in  the  Indian  wars. 
He  was  the  original  baby  sitter  and.  with  a  coat  sometimes 
spotted  with  wolf  blood,  he  was  the  only  fuzzy  toy  that  many 
children  ever  knew. 

Wc  find  in  him  the  extnniely  fierce  and  aggressive  nature 
of  the  Old  V(^orld  terriers,  with  the  hound's  endurance,  all 
ironically  mingled  with  the  docile  nature  of  the  collie  and 
shepherd. 

We  see  him  in  hot  pursuit  of  small  game,  going  about  a 
hound's  business  like  a  veteran;  notice  the  deep  chest  of 
the  hound  and  the  keen  sense  of  smell  with  his  muzzle, 
strongly  suggesting  his  herding  dog  ancestry  with  its  narrow 
snippy   appearance. 

We   find   him   herding  a   half  wild,   unrnlv   cow   into   the 
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crude  barn  lot;  observe  his  professional  attitude  while  he 
works  with  earnestness  and  patience,  but  not  aggression, 
applying  only  enough  force  to  accomplish  his  job.  Here  we 
see  his  collie  and  shepherd  instincts  while  he  works  in 
semicircular  patterns  around  the  stock  gradually  maneuver- 
ing them  to  the  desired  location,  occasionally  feigning  a 
nip  at  the  heels  of  a  slow  mover. 

We  probably  respect  him  most  in  his  role  as  the  alert 
guard  when  we  see  him  standing  between  his  human  family 
and  the  intruder — every  bristle  on  his  body  standing  erect, 
teeth  bared  and  tail  high,  in  an  air  of  self-confidence.  In  this 
stance  we  see  the  terrier  ears  doing  all  in  their  power  to 
stand  erect,  but  the  heavy  influence  of  the  hound  causing 
them  to  break  at  about  half  mast. 

His  color  mattered  little  or  none.  It  was  most  commonly 
solid,  ranging  from  tan  to  black,  but  on  occasion  he  carried 
the  tri-color  banner  of  the  hound. 

His  muzzle  was  lean  and  of  moderate  length;   his  broad 


skull  and  heavy  neck  gave  more  than  a  mild  suggestion  of 
bulldog  or  bullterrier  blood.  The  ears  were  semi-pricked, 
but  carried  more  mass  than  that  of  the  collie.  The  deep  nar- 
row hound  chest  contributed  to  his  endurance,  and  his  rela- 
tively short  coupled  frame  and  bold  hind  quarters  made  him 
a  formidable  foe  in  a  close  fight. 

By  and  large  he  was  the  product  of  natural  selection,  be- 
cause only  the  most  hearty  pups  in  a  litter  survived  the 
harsh  primitive  environment  and  his  foot-loose,  independent 
attitude  was  a  deterrent  to  controlled  breeding. 

It  is  indeed  regrettable  that  this  character  which  cut  such 
a  broad  swath  across  the  early  American  scene  was  not  pre- 
served; but  perhaps  it  is  best  after  all,  for  now  our  memories 
are  not  hampered  by  ironclad  sets  of  conformation  standards 
or  performance  records. 

As  one  gentleman  almost  said,  "If  all  men  had  four  legs 
and  a  cold  nose,  few  of  them  would  be  good  enough  to  be 
a  cur." 
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HISTORY  doesn't  record 
the  date  that  the  first 
wild  canine  forsook  his 
forest  freedom  for  the  fireside 
of  early  man.  "That's  unfortu- 
nate," claims  Dick  Dietz  of  the  gk  ,, 
Remington  News  Bureau,  "be-  ^^ 
cause  the  date  is  one  all  men 
should  know  and  commemorate. 

"The  man-dog  partnership," 
continues  Dietz,  "is  probably 
one  of  the  oldest  ever  developed 
and  certainly  one  of  the  most 
successful.  Men  have  eulogized 
it  for  centuries.  Perhaps  one 
reason  for  its  success  is  the  fact 
that  the  dog,  of  all  animals,  is 
the  only  one  that  actually  seems 

to  prefer  the  company  of  man  to  others  of  his  species. 
Another  is  surely  the  great  adaptability  of  the  canine 
breeds.  Bred  originally  for  hunting,  protection,  and  various 
types  of  work,  the  dog  has  not  only  excelled  at  these 
roles  but  has  added  another,  that  of  companion.  As  such, 
he's  learned  to  thrive  everywhere  from  the  most  remote 
ranch  country  to  the  concrete  canyons  of  the  modern  city. 

"Nor  does  age  seem  to  affect  the  relationship.  A  puppy 
will  take  readily  to  a  white-whiskered  veteran  while  a 
grizzled  old  hound  can  learn  to  love  a  youngster  whose  years 
are  less  than  his.  The  boy  with  dog  pairing,  of  course,  is 
the  most  appealing.  A  boy's  dog  asks  only  to  be  where  his 
master  is.  To  do  so.  he  may  spend  much  of  his  life  waiting. 
Waiting  for  the  boy  to  arise  in  the  morning.  Waiting  for 
school  to  get  out.  Waiting  for  chores  to  be  finished.  Wait- 
ing for  the  magic  words,  'O.K. — let's  go.' 

"When  the  dog  becomes  a  hunting  companion,  however, 
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the  partnership  is  more  complex,  placing  greater  responsi- 
bilities and  demands  on  both.  It  can  also  be  infinitely  more 
rewarding. 

"A  man  can  mourn  his  lost  youth  and  lessened  freedom. 
If  he  is  fortunate  enough  to  be  an  outdoorsman.  it  is  also  a 
legacy  he  can  periodically  renew.  For  a  man  of  any  age  is 
always,  or  should  be,  part  boy.  Similarly,  a  boy  who  hunts 
with  his  elders  is  already  part  man.  This  is  the  basis  of 
that  special  camaraderie  among  all  who  take  to  the  woods 
and  fields.  And  it  is  the  special  reward  of  those  canines 
privy  to  the  partnership.  The  size,  shape  and  breed  of  dog 
may  vary.  But  the  patient,  expectant  eyes  are  forever  the 
same  as  they  look  for  the  sign  of  the  boots,  the  canvas  jacket, 
the  gun,  and  wait  for  the  words  'O.K. — let's  go.'  " 
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Mother     wren     sits     tight,     brooding     young     whose 
flight    time    has    not    yet    arrived. 


A  WREN  box  beside  our  porch  has  served  as  home  to  a 
pair  of  house  wrens  for  several  seasons.  Each  spring 
we  have  been  entertained,  first  by  the  joyous  love 
songs  of  the  male.  and.  later,  by  the  noisy  eagerness  of  the 
young  at  mealtime. 

Finally  there  comes  a  day  of  stillness.  Our  little  neighbors 
have  been  launched  mysteriously  into  a  big  new  world,  and 
we  are  left  with  the  lonely  silence  of  the  empty  box. 

We  have  been  told  one  does  not  often  see  wren  fledglings 
leave  the  nest.  True  or  not.  by  fortunate  chance  we  were 
near  the  nest  on  an  early  summer  morning  when  launching 
time  arrived.  Quietly  we  dropped  to  the  ground,  leaning 
against  the  brick  wall  of  the  porch,  and  sat  thus  for  forty- 
five  minutes,  during  take-off  time.  We  were  well  repaid 
for  our  cramped  patience. 

Such  chattering  persuasion,  such  clever  schemes,  such 
energy  and  determination  the  parent  birds  displayed! 

Until  that  hour  the  world  had  been  a  round  hole  through 
which  food  arrived.  The  little  ones  all  seemed  to  have  in- 
dividual traits.  The  most  daring  youngster  needed  little 
encouragement  to  come  through  the  opening,  as  the  parent 
sat  on  a  limb  in  front  of  the  box  and  clucked  encourage- 
ment. With  a  wild  beating  of  wings,  he  made  it  first  try.  to 
a  small  pine  tree  twenty-five  feet  away.  An  excellent  solo 
flight! 

Of  the  five  lively  nestlings,  two  emerged  without  a  bribe; 
three  made  good  flights  to  a  safe  place.  The  last  one  to 
leave,  of  course,  was  the  most  timid. 

When  the  parent  wren  reached  a  stalemate  with  the  re- 
maining three,  and  found  an  encouraging  word  was  not 
enough,  off"  she  flew  for  a  bug.  When  she  returned  with  the 
food  she  went  again  to  the  nearby  limb,  poked  her  bug-laden 
bill  at  the  entrance,  chattering.  .A  young  head  popped  up 
eagerly  to  grab  the  insect,  but  mama  was  too  clever  for  him, 
backing  deftly  beyond  reach.  \^  hen  his  appetite  got  the 
upper  hand  of  his  fear,  he  came  out.  fluttered  to  her  limb. 
and  was  rewarded  with  food. 

Two  youngsters  remained  inside,  protesting  more  loudly 
over  their  hunger  and  neglect.  Mama  had  returned  with 
another  bribe  and  was  answering.  "\o  food  until  you  come 
and  get  it!" 

Such  terror!  The  tempting  insect  in  mother's  beak  almost 
within  reach!  With  claws  firmly  gripping  the  rim  of  the 
hole,  a  wee  fellow  leaned  far  out.  She  backed  off  and  he 
retreated  into  the  box.  Coward!  This  was  repeated  a  number 
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of  times  before  he  took  the  plunge,  right  past  mama,  in  his 
excitement.  He  landed,  fluttering,  on  our  lapel.  We  dared 
not  breathe.  His  beady  eye  cocked  at  us  unafraid.  We  were 
just  a  temporary  landing-pad  to  him. 

Once  the  first  palpitating  moment  was  over,  he  clawed  his 
way  up  to  our  shoulder,  and  thence  to  the  rough  brick  wall 
behind  us.  Up  the  sheer  wall  he  climbed,  holding  on  with 
his  tiny  sharp  claws.  Higher  and  higher.  He  seemed  to  know 
what  he  was  about,  for  six  feet  or  so  from  the  ground,  he 
turned  sideways  as  if  to  calculate.  Then  he  let  go  and  flew 
across  to  the  apple  tree,  safe  among  the  branches. 

The  fifth  fledgling  made  a  poor  flight  also.  It  was  more  of 
a  fall,  actually,  as  he  landed  in  the  grass  about  four  feet 
from  the  trunk  of  the  apple  tree.  While  we  watched,  he 
dropped  with  awkward  baby  leaps,  to  the  foot  of  the  home 
tree.  Using  the  same  technique  as  number  four  on  the  wall. 


There     are     eager,     hungry    mouths 

to    feed    as   the    babies    grow    and 

gather  strength. 


4^ 
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When    flight    time    finally    arrives, 
chattering  encouragement  the   par- 
ent   persuades    the    youngsters    to 
come   out  and  try  their  wings. 


he  climbed  sideways  up  the  trunk  of  the  tree  until  he 
reached   a   safe   limb. 

After  all  the  little  ones  were  safely  off  the  ground,  we 
watched  the  parent  birds  leading  them  from  tree  to  tree, 
until  they  disappeared  in  the  dense  vines  and  woods  across 
the  road. 

These  baby  wrens  seemed  remarkably  able  fliers,  the 
first  moment  off  the  nest  and  the  two  that  were  not  as  ex- 
pert appeared  to  have  a  strong  instinct  to  return  to  a  safe 
height.  We  cannot  recall  ever  finding  a  young  wren  on  the 
ground  helplessly  chirping  for  food,  as  many  young  fledg- 
lings do  each  season. 

In  the  five  summers  our  wren  house  has  hung  from  the 
apple  tree,  the  young  have  hatched  and  flown  each  year. 
Only  this  once,  have  we  been  a  delighted  witness  to  flight 
time! 
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MANAGED  FISHING  -  WHAT  IT  MEANS  TO  VIRGINIANS 

THE  current  state  of  the  art  of  fisheries  management 
makes  it  possible  for  the  fishermen  to  get  a  far  more 
bounteous  harvest  from  our  waters  than  mother  nature 
would  provide  unassisted — some  three  to  four  times  as  much 
as  a  matter  of  fact.  Thus,  the  17  Commission-owned  "man- 
aged" lakes  which  average  only  85  acres  in  size  make  a 
contribution  considerably  greater  than  their  meager  acreage 
would  indicate. 

Managing  a  lake  includes  everything  from  determining 
optimum  design  to  removing  an  out-of-balance  fish  popu- 
lation and  starting  all  over  again.  Only  seven  of  the  Game 
Commission's  current  inventory  of  lakes  are  so  designed  that 
they  are  considered  manageable,  but  some  degree  of  man- 
agement is  exercised  on  all  of  them.  To  be  ideally  suited  for 
fish  management,  a  lake  must  have  a  watershed-to-surface 
acreage  ratio  of  between  12:1  and  25:1.  The  water  near  the 
shoreline  should  average  21/2  feet  in  depth.  It  should  be 
equipped  with  a  bottom  draw  and  a  catch  basin  for  recovery 
of  fish  in  case  renovation  is  necessary.  All  new  Game  Com- 
mission lakes  are  built  to  these  specifications  but  some  of 
those  completed  in  the  past  were  not,  hence  the  unmanage- 
able tag  applied  to  over  half  those  the  Commission  now  owns. 

Other  factors,  such  as  the  chemical  character  of  the  water, 
also  influence  manageability.  Sometimes  acid  waters  can  be 
treated  with  lime  to  sweeten  them  up.  but  such  treatment  is 
expensive  and  limited  in  application.  Pollutants  in  the  feeder 
stream  can  make  the  water  incompatible  with  good  fish 
production.  Most  trees  should  be  removed  and  submerged 
aquatic  plants  kept  to  a  minimum,  reducing  hiding  places, 
which  will  keep  the  maximum  number  of  fish  available  to 
the  fisherman  and  will  keep  small  forage  fish  exposed  where 
predator   fish   can   get  at  them. 

Aside  from  lake  design  which  sets  the  stage,  the  proper 
application  of  fertilizer  is  the  next  most  important  aspect  of 
intensive  fish  management.  Commission  lakes  receive  from 
5  to  10  applications  of  20-20-5  fertilizer  each  season  to  keep 
the  waters  at  maximum  productivity.  Fish  growth  and 
abundance  depends  on  the  quantity  of  microscopic  plants 
and  animals  (plankton)  encouraged  by  the  fertilizer.  As  with 
most  natural  processes,  there  arc  built-in  checks  and  balances, 
and  too  much  fertility  produces  an  overgrowth  which  cuts 
down  sunlight  penetrating  the  water  and  slows  down  the 
process.  Thus,  the  right  amounts  of  fertilizer  must  be  added 
at  the  proper  times  for  best  results. 

A  proper  ratio  of  fish  species  in  the  lake  is  important,  and 
the  easiest  way  to  achieve  this  is  through  proper  stocking 
of  new  waters.  In  existing  lakes  that  have  gotten  out  of 
balance,  draining  or  poisoning  may  be  called  for  to  get 
things  right  again.  Copper  sulfate  can  be  used  to  selectively 
kill  unwanted  fish  without  affecting  game  species.  Non-native 
species  such  as  the  northern  pike  and  muskellunge  may  be 
added  to  give  the  angler  a  greater  variety  of  fishing  thrills. 
Native  fishes  like  the  channel  cat.  which  do  not  normally 


spawn  in  small  lakes,  can  be  added  at  a  proper  rate  to 
provide  good  fishing.  With  these  exceptions,  state  lakes  are 
not  regularly  stocked  because  the  millions  of  fry  produced 
naturally  in  these  waters  are  more  than  adequate  to  replace 
fish  caught  by  fishermen  if  growth  conditions  are  normal. 
The  stocking  of  adult  fish  for  the  fishermen  to  catch  out  is 
far  too  expensive  to  be  considered. 

One  of  the  most  effective  management  procedures,  which 
is  possible  only  on  lakes  like  these  where  fishing  is  closely 
controlled,  is  regulating  the  harvest  through  special  regula- 
tions which  limit  the  fisherman's  catch.  One  of  the  most 
effective  of  these  has  been  the  12-inch  minimum  size  limit 
on  bass  in  effect  on  eight  of  the  Commission's  lakes.  This 
protects  the  bass  until  they  reach  a  size  which  provides  an 
attractive  trophy  to  the  fishermen  and  they  are  then  large 
enough  to  effectively  keep  bluegill  numbers  in  check.  The 
result  is  bigger  bass  and  bigger  bluegills.  and  less  likelihood 
that  the  lake  will  get  out  of  balance. 

Special  creel  limits  on  some  of  the  heavily  fished  lakes 
help  to  distribute  the  more  vulnerable  fish  species  among  a 
greater  number  of  anglers.  Closed  seasons  on  trout  lakes  are 
necessary  to  protect  newly  stocked  fish.  Regulations  logically 
vary  from  lake  to  lake  because  each  fish  population  must  be 
managed  as  a  unit  with  local  conditions  determining  the 
best  management  practices.  Although  this  practice  some- 
times seems  to  be  an  unnecessary  complication  to  the  angler, 
he  should  be  reassured  by  the  fact  that  they  are  designed 
to  give  him  the  maximum  number  of  fish  that  each  lake  can 
safely  produce. 

What  does  all  this  mean  to  the  fisherman?  It  means  that 
in  our  best  managed  lakes  he  can  expect  to  catch  7  to  8 
inch  bluegills.  channel  cats  which  run  about  2  pounds  apiece, 
and  bass  12  inches  and  larger.  He  may  also  catch  redear 
sunfish  and  perhaps  even  a  musky  or  a  northern  pike.  Not 
only  will  he  enjoy  quality  fishing  but  he  will  fare  pretty  well 
in  the  quantity  department,  since  these  lakes  produce  about 
225  pounds  of  take-home  fare  per  surface  acre  with  about 
that  many  remaining  as  brood  stock.  As  mentioned  earlier, 
many  Commission  lakes  do  not  measure  up  to  these 
standards.  They  do,  however,  receive  the  best  management 
science  can  provide  and  their  production  is  higher  by  a  con- 
siderable margin  than  it  would  have  been  without  such  pro- 
fessional  care. 

Managed  fishing  also  includes  attention  to  facilities  for 
the  convenience  and  enjoyment  of  the  fishermen.  All  of  the 
Commission's  newer  lakes  and  most  of  the  larger  old  ones 
feature  concession  buildings  offering  fishing  tackle,  bait  and 
snacks.  Boats  and  electric  motors  are  available  at  most  lakes 
and  nearly  all  have  ramps  where  fishermen  may  conveniently 
launch  their  own  boats.  Picnic  areas  and  shoreline  trails 
are  standard  features  and  camping  facilities  will  be  in- 
corporated at  lakes  now  under  construction.  All  this  is  the 
"managed  fishing"  your  fishing  license  dollar  is  buying  in 
Virginia  today. 


TYPICAL  GROWTH   RATES  OF  FISHES  IN  WELL  MANAGED  LAKES 


Species 

Years    of    age 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Lb. 

In. 

Lb. 

In. 

Lb. 

In. 

Lb. 

In. 

Lb. 

In. 

Lb. 

In. 

Lb.       In. 

Largemouth   Bass 

5.2 

.5 

10.2 

1 

12.5 

1.9 

15.2 

3.1 

19.9 

4.5 

19.9 

5.8       21.5 

Smallmouth    Bass 

3 

.06 

5.2 

.2 

7.8 

.5 

9.9 

Bluegill   Sunfish 

.08 

5 

.3 

7.5 

.5 

8.4 

.7 

9.3 

.9 

10.2 

Channel    Catfish 

.2 

9.4 

2 

18.1 

3.8 

21.8 

6.9 

26 

9 

28.1 

11.7 

30.3 

14.1       32 

Shellcracker     (Redear 

1 

.14 

6 

.36 

8.1 

.6 

9.3 

.8 

10.4 

1 

11.2 

1.2 

11.7 

Piclterel 

.1 

7 

.5 

14 

1.6 

18.5 

2.7 

22 

Northern  Pike 

.25 

10 

2 

19.5 

3.7 

26.5 

5.6 

30 

Muskellunge 

.4 

12 

2.7 

23 

6 

30 
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By  JACK  M.  HOFFMAN 

Chief,  Fish  Division 

Photos   by   L.   G.    Kesteloo 
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ALTHOUGH  Virginia  is  a  rather  well-watered  state  in 
general,  there  are  many  sections  in  her  interior  where 
no  impounded  waters  exist  within  a  reasonable  dis- 
tance of  local  fishermen.  Stream  fishing  is  often  unrewarding 
in  terms  of  catch  and  always  requires  the  permission  of  one 
or  more  landowners.  Small  public  fishing  lakes  strategically 
located  in  such  areas  help  to  provide  good  fishing  close  to 
home  and  serve  as  a  base  for  a  wide  variety  of  recreational 
pursuits. 

The  Game  Commission  is  constantly  on  the  lookout  for 
good  lake  sites.  The  map  which  accompanies  this  article 
shows  which  sections  have  the  highest  priority  based  on  the 
number  of  people  in  relation  to  the  acres  of  impounded 
water.  Although  lakes  on  the  waiting  list  for  construction 
in  high  priority  areas  get  the  green  light  first,  this  does  not 
mean  that  good  sites  in  other  areas  can't  be  built  or  that  the 
waiting  period  will  be  intolerable. 

Most  suggested  lake  sites  are  rejected  because  the  water 
flow  in  the  stream  is  too  great  to  allow  proper  fertilization 
of  the  finished  lake.  A  watershed  with  no  more  than  25  acres 
of  drainage  area  for  each  acre  of  impounded  water  is  re- 
quired, and  considerably  less  is  desirable.  This  means  a 
maximum  of  one  square  mile  of  drainage  per  each  25  acres 

Although    special    regulations    may    seem    like    a    burden    to    the    visiting 

angler,    they    are    for    his    ultimate    benefit    because    they    will    give    him 

the  most  pounds  of  big  fish  from  the   lake. 
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Special    features   such    as    bottom    draw    outlet  towers   and 

seining     basins    for    fish     recovery    are    most    economically 

incorporated    during    initial   construction. 


of  lake.  Surprisingly,  very  few  good  sites  have  such  a  small 
ratio.  Dams  on  large  streams  are  out  of  the  question  unless 
the  stream  is  diverted  around  the  lake,  an  expensive  opera- 
tion. 

The  best  lake  sites  have  a  natural  land  constriction  where 
the  dam  is  to  be  built  so  as  to  require  a  minimum  of  earth 
moving.  The  substrate  must  be  firm  with  no  porous  rock  or 
other  defect  that  would  cause  leakage.  Lakes  75  acres  or 
more  in  size  are  desirable  although  smaller  lakes  will  be 
considered  in  more  rugged  terrain  where  wide  valleys  are 
rare. 

The  Commission  does  not  normally  buy  the  land  for  these 
lakes,  preferring  instead  that  local  interests  purchase  or 
obtain  the  necessary  acreage  by  donation.  Several  federal 
aid  programs  may  be  tapped  for  financial  assistance,  how- 
ever. The  original  lake  construction  mandate  required  a  50 
foot  right-of-way  strip  surrounding  the  lake,  but  more  recent 
policy  has  encouraged  the  acquisition  of  additional  land  for 
county,  city  or  state  park  facilities  which  incorporate  other 
recreational  activities.  In  such  cases  it  may  be  possible  for 
the  Commission  to  purchase  the  land  involved  in  the  project. 
Provisions  have  been  made  for  a  concessionaire  on  all  recent 
lakes.  Construction  costs  borne  by  the  Commission  have  been 
averaging  about  $100,0(X)  per  installation.  Adequate  park- 
ing space  and  a  launching  ramp  are  a  must  as  is  provision 
for  a  good  access  road. 
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HIGH  PRIORITY 


MODERATE  PRIORITY 


LOW  PRIORITY 


(Residents  per  acre  of  available  impounded  water) 

—  Over  1 20  residents  per  acre 

—  61-90  residents  per  acre 

—  31-60  residents  per  acre 

—  Less  than  30  residents  per  acre 


Good  sites  should  be  reported  to  a  local  fisheries  biologist 
along  with  all  data  that  can  be  obtained  on  that  location 
through  a  local  S.  C.  S.  oflBce  or  other  source.  The  biologist 
will  conduct  a  preliminary  investigation  and  a  detailed 
evaluation  will  follow  if  the  location  is  promising. 

Once  built.  Commission-owned  lakes  are  operated  as  free 
public  facilities.  No  charge  is  made  for  fishing  but  the  day- 
use  private  boat  launching  fee  is  50^.  Concessionaires  operate 
boat  rental  services  at  most  lakes  and  also  sell  food  and 
fishing  supplies  in  many  locations.  Boat  rental  fees  are  $2.00 
per  day  for  one  occupant,  plus  50^  per  person  16  and  over. 
The  concessionaire  provides  required  life  preserver  cushions 
for  which  there  may  be  a  slight  extra  charge.  Electric  motors 
are  available  from  some  concessionaries  for  an  additional 
fee.  Gasoline  motors  are  prohibited  on  all  Game  Commission 
lakes  except  for  official  use  by  Commission  employees.  The 
fee  for  docking  private  boats  on  Game  Commission  lakes  is 
$10.00  per  year. 

Fishing  is  the  only  activity  allowed  on  most  Game  Com- 
mission lakes  but  camping  and  swimming  are  permitted  on 
some.  Camping  and  swimming  are  prohibited  on  lakes 
without  developed  facilities  for  same.  Fishing  hours  are 
from  one  hour  before  sunrise  until  one  hour  after  sunset 
each  day  and  most  lakes  are  open  the  year  around. 

Gigging  fish  and  seining  minnows  is  prohibited  in  all 
lakes.  Shooting  on  Game  Commission  property  surrounding 
the  lakes  is  prohibited.  Skin  diving  is  not  permitted  except 
by   special  permit   for  scientific   investigation,   recovery,   or 


safety  purposes. 

Size  limits,  creel  limits  and  other  fishing  regulations  vary 
from  lake  to  lake  and  are  prominently  posted  on  a  large 
sign  at  the  lake  entrance.  Such  posting  is  sufficient  grounds 
for  prosecuting  in  court  those  who  fail  to  abide  by  the  regu- 
lations, so  it  behooves  anglers  to  familiarize  themselves  with 
the  posted  restrictions  immediately  upon  arrival. 


Fer-Hliza  +  ion  Is 
one  of  the  keys 
to  the  high  pro- 
duction which  al- 
lows Commission 
lakes  to  fill  so 
many  stringers.  A 
proper  site  with 
minimum  flow  is 
essential  for  in- 
tensive fertillia- 
tion. 
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By  H.  L.  GILLAM 

Information  Officer 

CLOSED  to  angling  since  late  in  1964  to  facilitate  renovation, 
Lake  Burton  in  Pittsylvania  County  will  again  be  opened  to  the 
public  June  15,  1968.  Following  the  installation  of  a  new  bottom  draw 
outlet  tower,  the  76-acre  lake  was  restocked  with  bass,  bluegills  and 
channel  catfish  in  1966.  The  fish  have  grown  rapidly  and  a  significant 
portion  of  the  bass  are  expected  to  be  over  the  12-inch  minimum  size 
limit  which  will  be  enforced  in  the  newly  opened  lake.  Channel  catfish 
should  run  about  a  pound  and  a  half  apiece  and  bluegills  should 
average  half  a  pound. 

The  lake  is  located  in  a  wooded  setting  among  rolling  hills  north- 
west of  Gretna.  Although  occasionally  clear  it  is  easily  muddied  by 
surface  runoff  from  rains  and  stays  that  way  a  good  deal  of  the  time. 
It  is  free  of  underwater  snags  and  vegetation.  There  are  no  boats 
for  rent  but  a  rough  ramp  allows  the  launching  of  car-top  boats. 
Bank  fishing  is  difficult  except  on  the  dam  and  near  the  parking  area. 
Fishing  supplies  and  bait  are  available  at  Gretna  some  20  miles  away. 

Although  it  is  not  far  from  Leesville  and  Smith  Mountain  Reservoirs, 
a  fair  number  of  fishermen  still  find  Lake  Burton  to  their  liking. 
Around  10  can  usually  be  found  on  the  lake  on  an  average  weekend 
with  up  to  15  or  20  in  May  and  June.  Fishing  for  all  species  is  expected 
to  be  good  on  opening  day  but  bass  usually  respond  best  in  May.  June 
and  July  while  bluegill  fishing  is  best  in  April  and  May.  Catfish  bite 
well  throughout  the  warm  months. 


'*.     •^'Tj^T'SfWW^afc-- 


rommission    photo    by    Kesteloo 
An    angling    duo   try   their    luck   on    Lake    Burton. 
Prior  to  renovation  it  produced  the   best  catches 
in    spring    and    early    summer. 


Fishing  should  show  a 
marked  Improvement 
following  recent  con- 
struction modification 
and  restocking.  Located 
in  a  setting  of  mixed 
pine  and  hardwood,  it 
is  one  of  the  Commis- 
sion's more  scenic  lakes. 

Commission    photo   by    Kesteloo 
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WATERFOWL  IMPROVEMENTS  ON  TAP  FOR  GAME  AREAS.  Two  of  the  Game  Commission's  Piedmont  Wildlife 
Management  Areas  will  get  some  added  features  this  summer  designed  to  attract  and  hold 
waterfowl.  Two  waterfowl  food  ponds  are  to  be  constructed  on  the  Elm  Hill  Waterfowl 
Area  below  Kerr  Dam.  A  water  storage  reservoir  to  supply  water  for  flooding  planted 
areas  is  also  planned.  This  area  is  currently  being  managed  as  a  waterfowl  refuge, 
but  dove  hunting  and  field  trials  are  permitted. 

On  the  Amelia  Wildlife  Management  Area,  an  intensive  waterfowl  development  is 

going  in  on  a  mile  stretch  of  bottom  lands  bordering  the  Appomattox  River. 
The  system  will  include  5  or  more  dikes  and  associated  water  control  structures 
to  flood  between  60  and  80  acres.  The  area  is  being  cleared  through 
sale  of  selected  timber  which  will  spare  pin  oaks  and  other  mast-producing 
trees.  Limited  planting  of  waterfowl  foods  will  be  attempted  if  the  land  can  be 
drained  sufficiently  to  permit  cultivation. 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  Amelia  area  will  prove  attractive  to  puddle  ducks,  especially 
wood  ducks  which  now  frequent  the  river  in  large  numbers.  If  waterfowl  usage 
does  not  justify  the  extent  of  marsh  now  planned,  some  of  the  ponds  can  be  drained 
to  provide  additional  upland  small  game  habitat. 

PARASITE  STUDY  TO  CONTINUE  AT  A.  P.  HILL.  Research  on  deer  parasites  which  has  been  in 

progress  on  the  A.  P.  Hill  Military  Area,  Bowling  Green,  for  the  past  12  months 
will  be  continued  for  another  year,  according  to  Richard  Payne  of  the  Southeastern 
Cooperative  Wildlife  Disease  Study,  which  operates  out  of  Athens,  Georgia.  The 
additional  year's  data  will  help  corroborate  information  gathered  to  date 
on  normal  parasites  of  deer  in  the  Southeast. 

A.  P.  Hill  is  one  of  five  areas  in  the  Southeast  that  was  selected  as  a  sampling  site.  Five  deer 
are  collected  from  each  site  during  each  quarter  and  all  parasites  present  are 
identified  and  counted.  This  analysis  has  yielded  some  very  solid  information 
in  an  area  where  none  existed  before.  The  A.  P.  Hill  deer  herd  is  considered  by 
study  officials  to  have  a  relatively  light  parasite  infestation. 

With  the  detailed  data  for  comparison,  disease  study  workers  feel  that  they  can  come  up 
with  a  simple  field  check,  such  as  the  analysis  of  deer  feces,  which  will  serve  as  a 
reliable  index  to  the  number  of  parasites  in  a  deer  herd.  This  would  give 
game  officials  another  insight  into  the  condition  of  a  deer  herd,  in  addition  to 
kill  figures  and  range  condition,  which  would  be  useful  in  deciding  if  herd 
reduction  through  either-sex  shooting  was  necessary. 

The  Southeastern  Cooperative  Wildlife  Disease  Study  was  formed  in  1957  to  handle  specialized 
disease  research  on  game  animals  in  the  Southeast  which  is  beyond  the 
capabilities  of  the  field  biologists  which  most  states  employ.  The  study  unit 
which  is  a  part  of  the  School  of  Veterinary  Medicine  of  the  University  of 
Georgia  is  financed  by  contributions  from  state  game  agencies  in  13  southeastern 
states  and  by  federal  grants  for  specific  studies  of  animal  diseases  involving 
wild  animals.  In  addition  to  the  deer  parasite  study,  current  investigations 
encompass  game  bird  parasites,  rabies,  tularemia,  cattle  fever  and  anaplasmosis. 

NORTHERN  PROGRAM  IN  FULL  SWING.  Fifty  adult  northerns  from  the  Commission's 

King  and  Queen  Hatchery  were  placed  in  the  32-acre  spawning  pond  on  the  Elm 
Hill  Wildlife  Management  Area,  where  they  spawned.  An  additional  half  million 
pike  fry  obtained  from  Nebraska  were  placed  in  the  pond  in  early  April.  The 
fish  will  be  allowed  to  grow  until  they  reach  3  to  4  inch  size  before  release, 
probably  some  time  in  late  June. 
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DON'T  OVERL 


Stream  fisherman   escapes  water   skiers,   pleasure    boaters   and   even 

fishermen. 


WE  stopped  by  the  weathered  farmhouse  and  the 
farmer  in  bibbed  overalls,  plaid  shirt  and  crumpled 
straw  hat  said.  "Sure,  go  ahead  and  fish."  So  we 
happily  launched  our  canoe  into  the  creek  under  an  old 
swinging  foot  bridge. 

There  is  always  a  feeling  of  exhilaration  for  me  when 
starting  a  fishing  trip.  You  might  compare  it  to  the  kickoff 
of  a  football  game,  the  roar  of  engines  at  the  beginning  of 
a  race,  the  "play  ball"  an  umpire  shouts — there's  excite- 
ment and  tension  to  it. 

My  companion,  Fred  Tanner,  and  I  were  getting  set  to 
fish  a  bass  creek  not  far  from  Roanoke.  So  what's  exciting 
about  fishing  a  creek? 

Plenty.  I've  always  felt  there  is  something  special  about 
stream  fishing.  Streams  have  character.  Around  each  twist 
and  turn  there  is  new  scenery,  new  water,  a  new  chance. 
Streams  spread  out  in  long,  wide,  still  stretches,  then  come 
rushing  back  together  again  to  roar  through  narrow  white 
water  gaps,  and  as  they  do,  they  offer  a  wide  variety  of 
fishing — riffles,  pools,  deep  holes,  fast  water,  still  water. 
They  talk  to  you  in  the  riffles  and  grow  quiet  and  mysterious 
in  the  still  stretches. 

Lakes  just  don't  do  that.  There  is  a  certain  sameness  to 
them.  Nonetheless,  lake  fishing  is  the  big  thing  across  much 
of  our  state  nowadays.  New  impoundments  are  providing 
some  fine  fishing,  and  I  enjoy  it.  no  question  about  that. 
But  some  anglers  have  gone  rushing  off  to  the  lakes  and 
have  forgotten  all  about  the  fascination  of  stream  bass  fish- 
ing. 

I  guess  many  of  us  cut  our  angling  teeth  along  some 
stream.  I  recall  catching  my  first  fish  and  the  creek  I  took 
it  out  of.  The  fish  was  a  rock  bass.  We  called  them  goggle 
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eyes.  To  some,  they  are  red  eyes.  The  creek  came  flowing 
down  through  some  good  bottom  land  farm  country. 

If  I  described  it.  you  would  immediately  recognize  the 
type  stream  it  was.  It  appeared  to  be  in  no  hurry  to  get 
where  it  was  going.  It  did  much  twisting  and  turning  as 
if  to  tarry  a  little  longer  in  the  cool,  rich  pasture  land 
through  which  it  flowed.  One  particularly  big  bend  formed 
the  local  swimming  hole.  Boy,  the  water  was  deep  there — 
clear  over  your  head.  The  rest  you  could  wade  and  fish.  You 
might  have  to  share  some  of  the  still  pools  with  cows  belly 
deep  to  cool  off. 

The  stream  was  full  of  rock  bass  and  had  a  good  sprinkling 
of  smallmouth  bass.  There  were  plenty  of  saplings  along  the 
bank  that  made  good  fishing  poles.  Turn  over  half  a  dozen 
rocks,  and  you'd  have  an  ample  supply  of  hellgrammites 
and  crawfish  for  bait. 

Fred  and  I  discussed  these  things  as  we  launched  the 
canoe.  We  both  enjoy  stream  fishing.  It's  a  great  way  to 
escape  the  pleasure  boaters,  the  water  skiers,  even  other 
fishermen. 

There  are  numerous  streams  which  lace  our  state  and 
offer  fine  opportunities  for  fishing.  Many  are  simply  over- 
looked for  the  most  part,  despite  the  fact  they  have  good 
numbers  of  smallmouth  bass,  pickerel,  rock  bass  and  blue- 
gills.  By  stream  bass  fishing,  we  can  include  everything 
from  the  big  James  down  to  the  smallest  meadow  creek  which 
holds  a  population  of  rock  bass. 

One  thing  about  stream  angling:  you  must  nearly  always 
gain  permission  from  the  landowner  to  fish.  Except  on  our 


Left:     Anglers    fishing     New     River     from 

rubber    raft.    Right:    Float   fisherman    Fred 

Tanner     works     his     canoe     down     through 

some    riffles. 


30K  STREAMS 


By  BILL  COCHRAN 
Roanoke 
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Anglers    find    johnboat    useful    for    fishing 
Roanoke    River. 


largest  rivers  and  streams,  you  dare  not  even  float  a  stream 
without  asking. 

Gaining  permission  is  simply  a  matter  of  stopping  to 
chat  with  the  landowner,  explaining  your  purpose  and  as- 
suring him  you'll  conduct  yourself  as  a  sportsman.  Sometimes 
you  get  turned  down,  sure,  but  once  you  gain  the  confidence 
of  a  landowner  through  your  personal  conduct,  you're  usual- 
ly in  for  good. 

Fred  and  I  allowed  the  current  to  carry  us  downstream. 
We  began  casting  an  assortment  of  spinners  and  plugs.  Be- 
fore long.  Fred  had  a  .savage  .strike.  It  was  a  chain  pickerel; 
no  one  had  to  tell  us.  The  strike  was  fierce — devouring. 
There  were  several  water-ripping  jumps  with  red  gills  flared. 
Then  the  fight  was  over,  almost  as  fast  as  it  started. 

We  caught  several  more  pickerel,  but  were  really  after 
smallmouth  bass.  We  cast  our  lures  for  them  in  the  dark 
holes  under  tree  roots  and  dead  falls,  and  we  worked  the 
edge  of  eddies  and  riffles. 

We  hooked  several  smallmouth,  and  as  always,  they  gave 
a  good  account  of  themselves.  In  cool,  fast  water,  they  feel 
about  twice  as  big  as  they  really  are.  They  make  a  trapeze 
artist  look  like  an  amateur  when  it  comes  to  flying  through 
the  air. 

There  are  several  ways  to  fish  a  bass  stream.  You  can  cast 
from  the  bank,  using  spinning,  casting  or  fly  rod  tackle. 
This  can  be  fun  as  well  as  productive. 

But  wading  is  usually  better.  You  can  normally  reach 
more  water.  And  there  is  something  about  getting  into  the 
water  and  doing  battle — tooth  and  scale — with  a  fish  that 
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Beaching  his  canoe,  Fred  Tanner  pauses  to  fish  a  productive  looking  spot. 


adds  to  the  fun. 

Best  of  all,  for  my  part,  is  float  fishing.  This  way  you  can 
lazily  let  your  canoe  or  johnboat  drift  downstream,  pro- 
vided that  the  stream  is  large  enough,  and  cover  a  great 
deal  of  water  along  the  way.  Float  fishing  is  unique  in  that 
it  combines  so  many  of  the  elements  fishermen  enjoy. 

There  is  the  beauty  of  nature  and  the  thought  that  you 
are  enjoying  it  through  your  skill  with  a  paddle. 

There  is  the  continued  promise  of  discovering  something 
new  just  around  the  next  bend,  perhaps  a  hole  full  of  bass 
or  a  five  pound  lunker,  perhaps  a  deer,  perhaps  a  wood 
duck  and  her  little  ones. 

There  is  the  stimulating  and  tiring  feeling  of  trying  to  cast 
to  every  attractive  spot  and  doing  it  ah  day  long. 

There  is  the  grace  of  having  a  good  companion  like  Fred 
who  does  most  of  the  work  from  the  stern  and  lets  you 
drift  along  in  ease,  and  only  scolds  you  once  for  allowing 
the  bow  to  dangerously  hit  a  big  rock  hidden  in  the  white 
water. 

And  there  is  the  supreme  experience  of  being  absolutely 
free  from  the  annoyances  of  civilization,  although  you  are 
only  a  short  drive  from  home. 

Stream  fishing  can  be  a  fascinating  doorstep  adventure. 

A   string    of   chain    pickerel    taken    out    of   Craigs   Creek. 


A  Fishing  Rod  and  a  Pointed  Stick 


By  PAUL  E.  OBERST 
Vienna 


AFTER  more  than  thirty  years  of  incurable  addiction  to 
the  art  of  fishing,  I  should  have  known  better.  But 
there  I  was,  in  the  middle  of  a  torrid  August  day, 
headed  for  my  favorite  bass  stream,  the  south  fork  of  the 
Shenandoah.  Any  novice  could  have  told  me  that  my  chances 
of  catching  fish  were  comparable  to  the  chances  that  our 
local  association  of  realtors  would  suddenly  and  unanimous- 
ly declare  itself  in  favor  of  the  preservation  of  open  space. 
To  which  I  would  have  replied  that  a  dedicated  fisherman 
goes  fishing  whenever  he  can  escape  from  professional  or 
family  obligations — even  in  August  when  the  fish  are  likely 
to  be  deep  down  and  disinterested. 

Actually,  fishing  was  not  my  only  reason  for  this  mid- 
summer jaunt  to  the  Shenandoah  Valley.  I  also  wanted  to 
check  on  the  status  of  my  one-man  war  against  a  shadowy 
group  of  unknown  but  persistent  litterbugs.  This  war 
against  faceless  enemies  started  several  years  ago  when  I 
was  a  newcomer  to  the  scenic  beauties  of  Virginia  and  spent 
much  of  my  free  time  exploring  the  Blue  Ridge  mountains 
and  various  access  roads  along  both  forks  of  the  Shenandoah 
River.  One  day,  near  the  end  of  a  narrow,  winding  dirt 
road,  I  discovered  a  perfect  fishing  spot — a  long  and  shallow 
riffle,  undercut  banks  shadowed  by  huge  sycamores  and 
tulip  poplars,  a  deep  hole  below  the  riffle,  and  areas  along 
the  edges  of  the  stream  where  aquatic  plants  were  attempting 
to  get  a  foothold. 

The  difficult  access  and  the  apparent  isolation  of  this  love- 
ly setting  led  me  to  believe,  for  a  moment,  that  I  had  indeed 
found  a  mini-wilderness  only  a  few  miles  from  crowded 
towns  and  cities.  As  I  hurried  through  the  deep  grass  toward 
a  small  open  space  at  the  edge  of  the  stream,  suddenly  my 
sense  of  smell  picked  up  the  faint  but  unmistakable  odors 

My   first    thought    was    to    turn    away    and    look    again    for    a    place    that 
man    had    not   despoiled. 
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Unmistakable  signs  that    people   had   visited  this   place   before. 

that  told  me  man  had  visited  this  place  many  times.  Then  as 
1  reached  the  sloping  bank  I  saw  the  full  extent  of  the 
desecration:  empty  beer  cans,  candy  wrappers,  paper  cups 
and  bags,  pieces  of  foil  and  wax  paper,  bottles  and  bottle 
tops,  scraps  of  food,  the  signs  and  smells  of  human  wastes, 
scattered  remains  of  countless  open  fires,  and  dead  fish  left 
on  the  shore  to   rot  in  the  hot  summer  sun. 

My  first  thought  was  to  turn  away  from  that  despoiled 
woodland,  to  look  again  for  a  hidden  place  that  man  had  not 
yet  found,  or  if  found  not  yet  abused.  But  then  I  became 
angry.  I  would  not  leave  until  I  had  diminished  the  signs 
of  man's  visits  as  best  I  could.  The  removal  of  man-made 
debris  would  at  least  hasten  nature's  own  efforts,  with  sun 
and  rain,  to  cleanse  the  soil  and  obliterate  the  smells. 

Armed  with  a  pointed  stick  and  an  improvised  broom  cut 
from  a  nearby  tree,  I  soon  had  a  sizeable  pile  of  refuse  that 
ignited  quickly  and  burned  fiercely  after  1  touched  a  match 
to  the  base.  With  a  folding  camp  shovel  1  quickly  disposed 
of  charred  cans  and  other  non-flammable  litter  by  digging 
a  hole  in  the  moist  soil  of  the  gently  sloping  river  bank. 

To  make  a  long  story  short,  I  did  a  fair  job  of  ''policing 
up"  the  area  in  about  two  hours.  Then  I  went  fishing  and 
was  not  disappointed  with  the  action.  Hot  and  .sweating  from 
my  clean-up  chores,  I  waded  into  the  cool  riffle  and  soon 
had  several  husky  bluegills  in  my  creel,  victims  of  a  tiny 
spinner.  Later  in  the  afternoon  1  switched  to  a  silver-colored 
weedless  spoon  and  caught  three  scrappy  smallmouth  bass 
near  the  head  of  the  deep  pool  below  the  riffle.  Then,  sud- 
denly, the  gathering  shadows  brought  an  awareness  that  my 
abbreviated  holiday  was  almost  over.  As  1  drove  slowly  back 
to  the  main  highway,  my  mind  was  filled  with  happy 
thoughts  of  good  fishing  and  successful  completion  of  a 
small  but  satisfying  conservation  project. 

End  of  story?  Happy  ending?  Indeed  not!  That  was  only 
the  first  round  in  a  contest  that  has  continued  intermit- 
tently  for  several  years.  Now  and  then   I   go  back  to  that 
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isolated  but  not-so-hidden  glade.  Mostly  I  go  there  to  sample 
the  excellent  fishing  that  holds  up  well,  sometimes  even  in 
the  midst  of  the  August  doldrums.  But  on  every  visit  I  also 
find  myself  looking  first  to  the  status  of  my  war  with  those 
unknown  "sportsmen"  who,  wittingly  or  not,  have  challenged 
me  to  a  curious  but  real  contest  to  determine  if  this  tiny 
glade  shall  be  beautiful,  as  God  made  it,  or  ugly,  as  some 
thoughtless  and  unfeeling  men  would  have  it. 

The  contest  fluctuates  markedly.  When  I  visit  the  battle- 
ground at  frequent  intervals,  it  seems  that  I  have  the  upper 
hand  and  shall  win  eventually  if  not  easily.  But  these 
moments  of  optimism  are  followed  by  discouragement  when 
I  am  away  too  long,  returning  to  find  nature  on  the  defen- 
sive. Of  course  I  could  chuck  the  whole  thing,  but  somehow 
it  has  become  an  interesting  challenge — my  small  oppor- 
tunity to  be  involved,  to  make  a  personal  contribution  to 
the  awesome  struggle  modern  man  must  constantly  wage 
against  pollution  of  his  environment  and  abuse  of  dwindling 
resources. 

Knowing  my  own  reasons  for  taking  up  this  curious 
gauntlet.  I  often  wonder  about  the  motives  of  my  adversaries. 
In  my  more   sfincrous  moments  I   think  of  them  as  being 


social  behavior  by  these  alienated  persons  and  the  under- 
privileged is  at  least  explainable  in  the  light  of  their  frustra- 
tions. But  there  is  no  excuse  whatever  for  the  harm  done  by 
persons  who  understand  but  are  simply  too  lazy  to  make  the 
nominal  effort  needed  to  overcome  or  minimize  the  prob- 
lem. These  are  the  people  who  are  too  lazy  to  go  a  few 
steps  out  of  their  way  to  reach  a  conveniently  placed  litter 
receptacle;  or  the  people  who  know  they  should  carry  a 
litter  bag  in  their  automobile  but  will  not  take  the  time 
to  get  one  and  use  it.  They  have  a  distinct  kinship  with 
those  who  are  thoughtless  or  careless,  and  with  those  who — 
through  acts  of  omission  or  commission — show  a  lack  of 
respect  for  the  rights  of  others. 

In  the  final  analysis  then,  attitudes  are  my  real  adver- 
saries: ignorance,  indifference,  contempt,  carelessness,  in- 
dolence and  disrespect.  But  what  does  all  this  prove?  Per- 
haps nothing.  Certainly  my  occasional  efforts  to  protect  a 
negligible  fraction  of  our  natural  environment  will  not 
greatly  alter  this  formidable  array  of  human  weaknesses. 
Yet  I  feel  that  every  positive,  personal  involvement,  no 
matter  how  small,  sets  an  example  that  might  rub  off  on  at 
least  one  other  human  being.  More  important,  each  effort 
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On   the  sloping    bank   I   saw  the  full   extent  of  the   desecration. 
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unaware  of  their  own  wrongdoing.  If  they  are  ignorant  of 
esthetic  values,  then  it  may  be  that  they  simply  do  not 
comprehend  the  harm  done  by  littering  or  comparable 
abuses. 

Others  among  them  are  surely  conscious  of  the  harmful 
results  of  littering — not  only  from  the  standpoint  of  esthetics, 
but  also  in  terms  of  economic  values  and  health  hazards.  Yet 
large  numbers  of  those  with  this  sense  of  awareness  seem  to 
be  indifferent.  Possibly  their  apathy  is  traceable  to  a  feeling 
that  the  problem  is  beyond  solution  and  thus  does  not  merit 
action  on  their  part.  Or  they  might  feel  it  is  exclusively  a 
matter  for  responsible  public  officials  and  thus  does  not  neces- 
sitate individual  or  personal  involvement. 

Some  portion  of  the  littering  we  see  around  us  can  cer- 
tainly be  attributed  to  the  contempt  that  alienated  individuals 
feel  for  society  and  the  institutions  that  have  not  satisfied 
their  needs  or  aspirations.  Littering  and  other  forms  of  anti- 


to  hold  back  the  tide  of  pollution  and  destruction  buys  more 
time  for  the  fruition  of  educational  efforts  that  hopefully 
will  one  day  lead  to  long-range  solutions.  With  the  achieve- 
ment of  conservation  education  goals  may  come  a  general 
awareness  that  will  either  solve  many  of  these  problems 
through  voluntary  actions  or  lead  to  effective  legislative 
measures  to  control  the  incorrigible  few. 

Meanwhile,  back  to  my  fishing  rod  and  my  pointed  stick 
— the  simple  tools  that  tell  this  story  better  than  words.  One 
represents  the  pleasure  and  the  wholesome  recreation  that 
can  be  derived  from  the  proper  use  of  our  natural  resources; 
the  other  is  a  reminder  that  all  resources  are  both  fragile 
and  limited  and  must  be  carefully  guarded  from  destruc- 
tive forces  in  our  society.  When  enough  sportsmen  accept 
and  practice  this  philosophy  the  profaned  glade  on  the 
Shenandoah,  and  others  scattered  across  the  face  of  America, 
will  soon  be  restored. 
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By  A.  B.  MASSEY 

V.P.I.  Dept.  of 

Forestry  and  Wildlife 

Blacksburg 
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Above:    American    horn- 
beam.    Right:     Hophorn- 
beam. 


THE  hornbeams  are  small-  to  medium-sized  trees  oc- 
curring from  southern  Canada  to  the  Gulf  States,  west 
to  eastern  Texas  and  Oklahoma.  Being  rather  infrequent 
and  small  trees,  they  are  of  minor  commercial  interest.  The 
wood  is  especially  hard;  hence,  they  are  also  known  as  iron- 
wood.  In  rural  areas  the  wood  has  been  used  for  tool  handles, 
levers,  and  wedges.  Being  small  understory  trees,  forest 
managers  are  inclined  to  remove  them  as  weed  trees. 

In  the  eastern  states  there  are  two  species  of  hornbeams, 
the  Hophornbeam  (Ostrya  virginiana)  and  the  American 
hornbeam,  also  known  as  blue  beech  (Carpinus  caroliniana). 
They  are  of  the  hazelnut  family. 

The  Hophornbeam  is  a  medium-sized  tree,  usually  found 
in  woodland  borders.  The  fruit  is  a  nutlet  enclosed  in  a  thin- 
wall,  pod-like  structure  about  an  inch  long  and  half  an  inch 
wide.  Six  or  more  of  these  occur  in  cone-like  clusters  re- 
sembling similar  clusters  of  hops;  hence  the  name,  Hop- 
hornbeam. In  mid-summer  the  light-green,  fruit-bearing 
clusters  are  in  marked  contrast  to  the  darker  green  leaves. 
From  a  distance  the  tree  appears  to  be  in  bloom.  The  bark 
of  the  trunk  is  gray  and  rough.  The  leaves  are  3-4  inches 
long  and  oval,  with  a  pointed  apex.  The  leaf  margin  is 
finely  toothed. 

The  American  hornbeam  occurs  in  moist,  low  ground 
along  stream  banks  and  borders  of  swamps.  The  smooth 
gray  bark  of  the  trunk  and  larger  limbs  is  somewhat 
similar  to  those  of  the  American  beech.  The  trunk  and  limbs 
of  the  hornbeam  appear  to  be  twisted  by  broad,  rounded 
ridges.  The  fruit  is  a  nutlet  borne  on  the  base  of  a  spreading, 
three-lobed  bract  about  an  inch  long.  The  three-lobed  bracts 
occur  in  two's  along  a  slender,  drooping  stem.  They  are 
green,  as  are  the  leaves,  and  noticeable  only  when  one  is 
close  to  the  tree.  The  leaves  are  lanceolate,  tapering  to  a 
point.  The  margin  is  finely  toothed. 

Both  species  are  of  interest  in  parks  and  estates.  Their 
fruiting  habits  are  unusual  for  trees.  The  nutlets  are  taken 
by  wildlife,  but  the  trees  are  not  frequent  enough  to  be  an 
important  food  plant. 


Turtle  Watching, 
Anyone? 


By  JANET  NELSON  COLE 
Lorton 

THE  common  snapping  turtle,  that  ferocious-looking 
denizen  of  ponds  and  marshes,  joins  most  other  species 
at  this  time  of  year  in  the  marvelous  ritual  of  mother- 
hood. Last  spring  we  were  fortunate  enough  to  observe  the 
whole  process,  and  we  have  become  confirmed  turtlewatchers. 
Turtlewatching,  as  one  might  suspect  from  the  nature  of 
the  subject,  takes  a  great  amount  of  patience.  Turtles  operate 
at  their  own  leisurely  speed,  whether  crossing  a  highway 
or  producing  their  young,  and  good  turtlewatchers  must 
bear  this  in  mind. 

Near  our  home  on  the  Potomac  River  is  a  large  marsh 
filled  with  pickerelweed,  cattails  and  other  water  plants  and 
laced  with  curving  tidal  channels.  We  knew  that  there  were 
snapping  turtles  in  the  marsh,  for  occasionally  fishermen 
stake  out  the  waterways  with  hundreds  of  bamboo  poles 
hung  with  baited  hooks  and  catch  as  much  as  several  tons  of 
turtles. 

We  discovered  our  turtle,  the  size  of  a  large  frying-pan, 
in  a  neighbor's  backyard  which  runs  down  to  the  marsh. 
The  turtle  had  crawled  up  from  the  marsh  to  a  piece  of 
bare  ground  near  a  woodpile,  a  distance  of  almost  100  yards. 
It  was  May,  and  a  dry  spell  had  baked  the  ground  to  a 
cement-like  hardness.  Nevertheless,  the  turtle  was  busy  dig- 
ging a  hole  when  we  came  upon  it.  With  one  back  leg  or 
flipper  it  reached  down  beneath  its  body  and  pulled  out  a 
tiny  amount  of  dirt.  Up  and  down,  up  and  down,  the  turtle's 
shell  rose  and  fell  as  it  dug  deeper  into  the  unseen  hole.  A 
small  pile  of  dry  dirt  began  to  grow  behind  it.  This  obviously 
had  been  going  on  for  some  time  before  we  arrived,  and  it 
continued  for  over  an  hour. 

Finally  the  turtle  stayed  motionless  above  the  hole.  By 
now  we  had  concluded  that  this  was  Mama  Turtle,  and  that 
she  was  preparing  to  lay  her  eggs.  Regretfully  we  had  to 
leave  our  turtlewatching  for  a  little  while.  When  we  returned 
several  hours  later.  Mama  Turtle  was  gone.  We  could  hardly 

The    snapping    turtle,    ferocious-looking    deniion    of    ponds    and    marshes. 
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find  the  place  where  she  had  been.  The  hole  had  been  filled 
and  packed  and  the  area  covered  by  a  light  scattering  of 
twigs  and  leaves.  Had  we  not  known  just  where  to  look,  we 
would  never  have  guessed  that  anything  had  happened 
here.  We  hoped  that  predatory  animals  who  ate  turtle  eggs 
would  be  as  befuddled  as  we  by  Mama's  efforts  at  camou- 
flage. 

We  then  turned  to  the  encyclopedia,  not  knowing  much 
about  snapping  turtles  and  wondering  when  to  expect  the 
eggs  to  hatch.  We  discovered  that  turtles  of  all  kinds  lay 
their  eggs  in  holes  in  the  ground  or,  in  the  case  of  sea 
turtles,  return  each  year  to  traditional  sandy  beaches  to 
deposit  their  eggs.  After  the  mother  has  laid  from  five  to 
1000  eggs,  depending  on  the  species,  her  duty  is  done  and 
she  takes  no  further  interest  in  them.  Turtle  eggs  are  con- 
sidered delectable  eating  by  such  animals  as  skunks,  rac- 
coons, snakes  and  birds,  as  well  as  by  man.  Their  shells  are 
tough  and  leathery,  as  are  the  eggs  of  other  reptiles.  If  the 
mother  turtle  has  done  a  good  job  of  hiding  her  eggs,  they 
may  hatch  in  80  to  106  days  (for  the  box  turtle),  depending 
on  heat  and  moisture.  We  prepared  ourselves,  therefore,  for 
about  a  three-month  wait. 

That  summer  was  hot  and  exceptionally  dry;  we  thought 
several  times  about  the  turtle  eggs,  baking  there  in  the  hard. 
hot  earth.  Would  they  survive  the  heat,  and  how  would  the 
babies  break  through  the  dry  crust  of  soil  covering  them? 
There  were  no  signs  that  predators  had  found  the  eggs,  so 
we  watched  and  waited. 

At  the  end  of  August  we  began  to  make  frequent  forays 
to  the  woodpile.  There  was  not  a  sign  of  action.  September 
passed.  Had  it  been  too  dry?  Too  hot?  Motherhood  stirred 
in  our  breasts,  and  we  were  saddened  at  the  apparent  fate 
of  the  unborn  little  snappers. 

Finally  one  day  in  October  our  neighbors  called  us  ex- 
citedly. There  was  a  small  break  above  the  turtle  hole,  and 
through  it  they  could  see  something  moving.  With  a  flash- 
light we  carefully  peered  through  the  opening  and,  sure 
enough,  we  could  see  at  least  three  small  spikey  turtle  shells. 
The  babies  were  at  the  bottom  of  a  hole  about  eight  inches 
deep  and  were  difficult  to  spot,  as  they  were  the  same  color 
as  the  dirt  and  their  rough  shells  concealed  them.  We 
finally  counted  five  little  snake-like  tails  and  decided  that 
this  was  Mama  Turtle's  family.  The  babies  had  very  horny 
shells  about  an  inch  and  a  half  across,  much  rougher  than 
the  shell  of  the  adult.  They  were  quite  active  in  their  little 
hole,  and  we  watched  them  off  and  on  for  several  days. 

Then  we  began  to  worry.  Now  that  the  hole  was  open, 
would  not  hungry  predators  find  the  babies  an  easy  meal? 
Their  shells  afforded  some  protection,  but  we  feared  it  would 
not  be  enough.  Then,  since  it  was  October,  night  tempera- 
tures occasionally  dropped  below  freezing.  We  know  that 
snappers,  like  all  reptiles,  have  no  way  to  regulate  their 
body  temperature,  so  must  bury  themselves  in  mud  at  the 
bottom  of  the  marsh  during  cold  weather.  Could  the  babies 
stand  the  cold? 

One  day  when  we  peeked  into  the  hole  there  were  only 
three  instead  of  five  little  shells.  An  examination  of  the 
ground  around  the  hole  revealed  no  signs  of  attack  by  an 
animal,  and  the  sides  of  the  opening  were  not  broken  in. 
Could  the  young  turtles  have  crawled  out  by  themselves?  If 
so,  we  had  missed  seeing  a  feat  of  skill  and  daring,  for  the 
small  opening  was  far  above  the  bottom  of  the  hole  and  the 
sides  curved  up  to  it  like  the  inside  of  an  igloo. 

Another  two  days  passed  and  there  was  suddenly  only  one 
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The  hatching   of  a   baby  snapping   turtle   is  seldom   observed.  It   nornnally 
takes   place  underground. 

baby  turtle  in  the  hole.  The  opening  was  slightly  wider  by 
this  time,  due  either  to  the  escapes  of  the  four  turtles  or  to 
rains,  so  we  could  be  quite  sure  that  the  others  had 
vanished.  There  were  still  no  signs  of  predators.  The  next 
time  we  looked,  the  hole  was  empty. 

Evidently  the  young  turtles  had  crawled  from  their  hole 
and  made  their  instinctive  journey  back  to  the  marsh.  We 
hoped  they  were  now  buried  deep  in  soft  warm  mud  where 
they  would  be  safe  for  the  winter.  As  self-appointed  foster- 
parents,  we  were  disappointed  not  to  know  just  what  had 
happened,  but  we  realized  that  this  was  nature's  way.  Mama 
Turtle  had  known  to  dig  her  hole  just  deep  enough  to  in- 
sulate the  eggs  from  the  heat  of  summer  and  from  the 
October  frosts,  and  shallow  enough  to  permit  her  young 
turtles  to  make  their  escape  when  the  proper  time  came.  We 
needn't  have  concerned  ourselves  at  all. 

Now  we  are  checking  the  woodpile  again,  watching  for 
Mama  Turtle  to  return,  if  she  survived  the  deadly  hooks  of 
the  fishermen.  Hopefully  by  next  October  we  will  be  await- 
ing the  birth  of  a  new  turtle  family — //  we  are  patient! 

A   female    turtle,    her   clutch    of   eggs,    and   the    excavation    in   which   they 

were    laid. 
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SURVIVAL 

Incredible  and  Audacious 


By  KATHERINE  W.  MOSELEY 
RixeyviUe 


VIOLENCE  seems  a  strange  word  on  the  quiet  and 
peaceful  acres  that  lie  on  our  knoll  above  the  Hazel 
River  in  Culpeper  County.  Yet  for  wildlife  this  gentle 
land  is  a  constant  battleground  for  existence.  The  life  and 
death  struggle  never  ceases  day  or  night,  season  on  season. 
There  is  no  drive  on  earth  as  strong  as  the  will  to  survive. 

All  forms  of  nature  show  myriads  of  exquisite  adaptations 
of  protective  devices  in  order  to  live  and  perpetuate  the 
species.  Antlers  and  horns,  teeth  and  claws  are  considered 
the  usual  weapons  of  attack  and  defense,  but  these  are  used 
by  animals  of  physical  prowess.  Timid  and  weaker  creatures 
must  have  protective  means  that  range  from  incredible 
to   audacious. 

We  heard  a  couple  of  dogs  yelping  in  excited  frenzy 
over  the  hill  from  the  house,  so  we  hurried  to  where  they 
were.  The  dogs  ran  before  we  arrived,  but  there  stretched 
out  on  the  ground  was  a  sorry  sight.  It  seemed  to  be  a  very 
dead  opossum  on  its  side  with  glassy  eyes,  lips  drawn  in  a 
grimace,  ears  limp,  tail  lifeless.  We  grinned  and  left  know- 
ing well  the  animal  would  soon  get  up  on  its  heavy  hind  legs 
and  depart.  Except  for  climbing  ability  the  opossum  is 
helpless  except  for  its  imitation  of  death  that  is  most  con- 
vincing. It  is  generally  believed  that  the  opossum  is  not 
playing  a  trick  but  is  so  overcome  by  fear  that  it  passes 
into  a  protective  coma.  The  shock  that  sends  the  animal 
into  a  state  of  trance  has  also  saved  its  life  by  turning 
away  the  enemy. 

Survival  of  many  creatures  is  entirely  dependent  on 
flight.  But  there  is  the  porcupine,  short  legged  and  bow 
legged  for  climbing  with  a  slow,  awkward  body.  However, 
the  porcupine  is  armed  with  long,  still  quills  which  the 
animal  uses  with  surprising  force  and  speed  if  threatened. 
The  quills  scattered  through  the  fur  are  erected  by  con- 
tracting the  skin  muscles.  They  are  so  lightly  attached  that 
when  needed  they  come  loose  to  sail  into  the  skin  of 
the  enemy.  When  assailed  the  porcupine  turns  down  its 
head,  arches  its  back  and  with  all  quills  bristling  flails  the 
club-shaped  tail  vigorously.  Each  quill  has  barbed  tips 
which  work  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  body  of  the  un- 
fortunate victim.  An  animal  that  has  been  attacked  by  a 
porcupine  usually   lets    one  experience  be   the  last. 

The  skunk's  warfare  is  purely  defensive.  No  milder  little 
animal  patrols  our  land.  The  skunk  is  boldly  aware  of  its 
weapon  of  defense  and  makes  no  effort  to  hide  the  dis- 
tinctive black  and  white  suit.  The  dramatic  coloration  is 
meant  to  be  a  warning.  Each  skunk  has  two  scent  sacs  of 
malodorous  fluid  just  under  the  skin  below  the  tail.  This 
unpleasant  fluid  can  be  ejected  ten  or  more  feet  with  con- 
siderable force.  There  is  no  danger  when  the  skunk  faces 
forward  but  a  quick  reversal  and  tail  elevation  accompanied 
by  stamping  means  trouble.  The  unpleasant  liquid  is  burning 
to  the  skin  and  can  cause  painful  but  temporary  blindness. 
Inexperienced  dogs  soon  learn  the  hard  way  about  skunks. 
We  dread  the  day  one  of  our  Siamese  cats  thinks  a  play- 
mate has  arrived. 


I'hutus    by    Leonard    Lee   Rue    III 
A    raccoon    learns    of    the    survival    fechniques    of   some    other    creatures. 
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A  coat  of  armor  is  an  interesting  survival  method.  Preda- 
tors find  it  difficult  to  get  at  vital  organs  of  an  animal 
encased  in  a  hard,  bony  container.  We  are  most  aware 
of  box  turtles  that  creep  in  the  flower  bed,  under  the  rock 
ledges,  and  eat  our  tomatoes  and  strawberries.  The  box 
turtle  is  rightly  named.  It  has  the  ability  to  withdraw  head, 
legs  and  tail  entirely  within  its  shell  and  be  completely 
"boxed"  in.  The  sections  of  the  hinged  plastron  fit  tightly 
within  the  carapace.  This  is  not  united  but  is  attached  by 
ligaments.  If  box  turtles  only  had  the  sense  to  stay  off 
roads,  they  could  outlive  man  as  many  box  turtles  are 
known  to  have  lived  to  be  over  eighty  years  old.  We  had 
the  experience  of  meeting  armadillos  from  Florida  this 
summer.  They  wear  a  horny  shell  divided  into  belts  com- 
posed of  small  separate  plates  like  a  coat  of  mail,  completely 
flexible.  This  enables  the  animals  to  roll  into  a  tight  shell 
that  is  practicaUy  impregnable.  The  young  have  no  shell  but 
a  leathery  covering  that  hardens  with  age. 

Sensitivity  to  insect  stings  has  made  me  wary  of  any- 
thing black  and  yellow  or  black  and  orange  that  flies. 
Only  recently  have  I  learned  that  these  colors  as  well  as 
black  and  red  are  danger  signals  long  known  to  animals, 
birds  and  other  insects.  Usually  the  wearers  of  the  colors 
carry  a  sting  equipped  with  venom  or  are  of  very  un- 
palatable taste.  Thus,   they  go  in  comparative  safety. 

The  brightly  colored  black  and  orange  ladybug  beetles 
are  probably  the  best  known  and  most  valued  of  our  beetles 
because  they  feed  on  aphids  and  scale  insects.  Their  taste 
to  predators  is  very  unpleasant.  The  larvae  of  the  ladybird, 
equally  unpalatable,  are  black  spotted  with  yellow,  so  the 
ladybirds  or  ladybugs  have  continued  their  beneficial  aid 
to  mankind  in  a  conspicuous  but  unmolested  manner. 

Patterns  of  black  and  yellow  are  predominant  on  bees, 
wasps  and  many  caterpillars.  An  animal  or  bird  which  has 
been  stung  by  a  bee  or  a  wasp  or  eaten  an  acrid  caterpillar 
will  avoid  this  coloration  if  possible.  Since  these  repugnant 
insects  are  rejected  because  of  their  color,  there  is  a  wonder- 
ful mimicry  by  other  insects  which  may  be  palatable  and 
without   sting. 

The  robber  fly  is  stingless  and  should  have  a  pleasant 
taste  to  a  bird  or  toad  but  it  mimics  a  bumblebee  and  is  left 
quite  alone.  The  summer  hover  fly  with  shiny  body  banded 
by  yellow  and  brown  is  a  true  fly  but  resembles  a  wasp.  The 
harmless  hornet  fly  feeds  largely  on  nectar.  It  has  no  stinger, 
but  its  markings  give  it  the  appearance  of  a  hornet.  We 
watched  a  hornet  fly  take  over  a  hummingbird  feeder  one 
morning,  frightening  away  the  little  birds.  My  husband 
put  a  stop  to  the  fly  and  the  game  since  the  hummers  are 
special  pets  of  his.  Ants  and  spiders  are  different  animals. 
Ants  sting.  Some  spiders  do  not.  There  is  a  spider  that 
mimics  an  ant  even  to  walking  around  on  three  pairs  of 
legs,  holding  the  fourth  pair  forward  like  antennae.  Other 
spiders  mimic   beetles  or   caterpiUars. 

The  monarch  butterfly  is  the  beloved  butterfly  of  the 
world  as  it  wanders  through  the  air  on  gay  orange  striped- 
with-black  wings.  The  monarch  feeds  on  milkweed  and  has 
body  juices  which  are  acrid  and  distasteful.  Its  larvae  also 
feeds  on  milkweed  and  is  of  unpleasant  taste  to  predators. 
The  viceroy  butterfly  mimics  the  monarch  but  is  smaller. 
It  and  its  larvae  feed  on  willows  and  poplars  but  predators 
do  not  know  this  because  of  the  mimicry. 

Some  survival  methods  are  cruel  and  blood-chilling.  Some 
insects  specialize  in  the  death-postponed  tactics.  The  preda- 
tory wasps  hunt  their  spiders,  caterpillars  or  whatever  prey 
they  prefer  and  immobilize  it  by  stinging  but  not  by  killing 


— yet.  The  prey  is  then  carried  to  a  cell  or  burrow  to  be 
eaten  at  leisure  by  the  developing  wasp  larvae.  The  cicada- 
killer  wasp  watches  for  a  large  healthy  cicada  victim  which 
she  (always  the  female)  quickly  injects  with  venom.  When 
.she  has  enough  paralyzed  adult  cicadas  in  her  burrow  she 
lays  her  eggs,  one  to  each  cicada  so  that  the  young  will  have 
living  food. 

An  anthiU  could  be  seen  in  the  bare  earth  under  the 
fence.  A  caterpillar  as  green  as  the  weeds  it  crept  through 
was  pounced  on  by  what  seemed  an  army  of  ants  which 
injected  the  body  with  formic  acid.  The  victim  was  then 
dragged  and  pushed  to  the  anthill  to  make  a  picnic  supper. 
My  husband  watched  such  a  tragedy.  A  black,  soft-looking 
spider  wandered  over  the  rocks  in  the  garden.  Suddenly  a 
wasp  circled  the  spider  which  tried  to  escape,  but  the  wasp 
was  quicker  and  settled  on  the  spider's  back  to  pierce  with 
its  stiletto  lance.  The  spider  quivered  and  lay  still.  The  wasp 
then  pushed  the  cumbersome  insect  under  a  rock.  Why  is 
not  known,  as  there  was  no  wasp  nest  there. 


Photo   by    Leonard    Lee   Rue   III 

The   tiny   but  truculent  short-tailed   shrew   is   equipped   with   musk   glands 
that   apparently   make    them    unpalatable  to    most    predators. 

The  short-tailed  shrew  is  another  deadly  one.  It  re- 
sembles a  mole  and  is  fierce  and  truculent.  It  uses  poison 
similar  to  .snake  venom  to  paralyze  its  prey.  Then  the  prey 
is  eaten  alive.  The  shrews  kill  mice  and  many  obnoxious 
bugs,  snails  and  slugs  and  so  they  may  be  beneficial,  but 
they  also  kill  young  and  ground-nesting  birds  and  will 
attack  larger  animals.  All  shrews  are  provided  with  musk 
glands  which  apparently  make  them  nauseous  to  other 
animals. 

Nature  is  a  world  constantly  renewing  itself.  Danger  lurks 
and  pounces  at  the  smallest  insect  to  the  largest  animal  even 
on  serene  acres.  Tragedy  strikes,  but  the  species  persist. 
There  has  to  be  a  conviction  that  this  is  an  undying  world 
in  spite  of  death.  Man  must  stand  awed  by  the  incredible 
and  often  audacious  ways  of  survival  known  by  wildlife. 
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Wildlife  in  a  Virginia  Suburb 


By  PATRICIA  K.  HALL 
Alexandria 

FOR  those  modern  souls  who  love  wildlife  but  who 
eschew  the  rigors  of  nature  in  the  raw,  there  is  a 
comfortable  solution.  Suburbia  offers  the  opportunity 
to  enjoy  watching  the  antics  of  nature's  creatures  while 
ensconced  in  the  comforts  of  home.  Find  a  suburbanite  who 
has  a  few  trees,  a  bird  feeder  or  two,  and  a  picture  window. 
Twelve  months  of  the  year  the  show  goes  on.  It  is  like  trying 
to  watch  a  three-ringed  circus.  There  is  a  ringmaster  and 
always  something  you  missed  because  you  were  watching 
the  other  ring. 

Those  who  are  frugal  of  habit  will  find  this  nature  watch- 
ing the  most  economical  item  on  their  entertainment  budget. 
Take  the  case  of  the  seventy-seven  cent  watermelon.  The 
family  eats  the  watermelon,  the  birds  eat  watermelon  seeds, 
and  the  gardener  can  use  the  watermelon  rind  as  compost 
in  the  tomato  plant  holes.  The  birds  or  squirrels  plant  a 
few  of  the  seeds.  One  seed  comes  up  and  you  get  two  more 
watermelons  for  the  family,  more  seed  for  the  animals,  and 
more  rind  for  the  compost  pile. 

We  live  in  the  Greater  Washington  area  on  the  Virginia 
side  of  the  Potomac.  Fifteen  years  ago  the  man  who  de- 
veloped our  community  went  to  the  trouble  to  save  a  number 
of  the  native  trees.  This  blessing  and  the  George  Washington 
Memorial  Parkway  only  three  blocks  away  perhaps  accounts 
for  the  abundance  and  variety  of  our  wildlife.  In  other  areas 
of  Virginia,  where  there  are  vast  forests  and  large  meadows, 
the  squirrels,  chipmunks,  opossums  and  birds  have  a  choice 
of  living  quarters.  In  suburbia  animals  and  birds  must  take 
their  trees  where  they  find  them  and  accept  or  ignore  the 
people  who  live  nearby.  For  some  creatures  like  squirrels, 
chipmunks,  mockingbirds  and  blue  jays  this  acceptance  is 
easy.  Others  such  as  towhee,  oriole,  duck  and  kingbird  are 
slower  to  adapt.  Some,  like  the  two  deer  who  went  through 
a  neighbor's  yard  the  Saturday  before  Easter  at  ten  a.m., 
seem  to  temporarily  ignore  man  and  man's  habitat. 

The   greedy  chipmunk   always  tries  to   put   just  one  more   seed   into   those 
stretchable    iaws. 


Photo    by    Lennarci    Lee    Rue    III 


People  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  have  a  few  trees  and 
a  love  of  wildlife  should  learn  to  be  content  to  provide  extra 
food  and  otherwise  sit  by,  letting  nature  take  her  course. 
You  can  look  but  don't  touch.  It  is  a  temptation  to  lure  the 
overly  bold  squirrel  to  eat  from  your  hand  or  to  get  the 
audacious  chickadee  to  take  seeds  from  an  outstretched  palm. 
One  squirrel  learned  to  climb  our  legs  onto  our  laps  and 
eat  peanuts  from  our  shoulders.  A  delightful  daily  experience 
for  the  family  that  became  a  terrible  burden.  The  squirrel 
came  to  trust  and  rely  on  human  protection  instead  of  on 
her  own  intincts.  Her  disregard  of  domestic  animals  even 
when  humans  were  not  present,  created  more  than  one  tense 
moment.  Worse  than  this  was  the  fact  that  one  human  sitting 
quietly  was  just  like  another  human  to  her.  One  season  was 
enough  to  convince  us  of  the  need  to  discourage  all  famili- 
arity between  ourselves  and  the  wildlife. 

From  time  to  time  overpopulation  of  a  particular  species 
is  a  problem.  One  year  the  squirrels  were  so  numerous  that 
they  staged  daily  kill-or-be-killed  struggles.  They  were  vicious 
and  aggressive.  The  chasing  and  teasing  was  not  a  display 
of  high  good  spirits  to  be  watched  with  amusement.  The 
fighting  became  so  intense  they  hardly  took  note  of  other 
dangers.  Another  time  the  mockingbirds  were  so  plentiful 
that  they  made  a  walk  around  the  yard  a  nightmare  of  noise, 
and  a  few  moments  on  the  patio  were  impossible. 


Photo    by    Leonard    Lee    Rue    III 
The  visit  o'f  an  adult  opossum  at  the  back  door  is  an  event  to  remember. 

Then  years  ago  the  catbirds  were  overabinidant.  That 
was  the  year  one  adopted  our  cat.  The  bird  flew  around 
outside  from  window  to  window  while  the  poor  cat  tried  to 
find  refuge  in  the  house.  The  bird  nearly  lost  its  mind  when 
the  cat  had  to  spend  a  day  at  the  vet's.  The  following  year 
there  were  no  catbirds  in  the  yard.  At  first  we  thought  it 
might  be  because^  of  the  cat.  As  the  summer  went  on,  more 
people  observed  that  they  hadn't  seen  any  catbirds.  Last 
year  the  catbirds  were  back. 

The  catbirds  are  great  gardeners.  They  will  follow  you 
for  hours  and  gab  at  you  constantly.  Things  like  building 
a  nest,  feeding  the  young  and  whatever  else  birds  do  never 
interfere  with  the  catbird  and  your  gardening.  The  explana- 
tion thai  experts  give  for  the  temporary  disappearance  of 
the  catbirds  is  that  one  of  the  new  pesticides  or  insecticides 
niade  great  inroads  into  their  population.  Actually  one 
wonders  if  they  were  all  just  too  busy  helping  with  the 
garden  to  have  time  for  procreation. 
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The  pleasures  of  wildlife  outside  the  front  door  are  readily 
evident.  There  you  marvel  at  the  vanity  of  the  cardinals  as 
they  take  turns  posing  loudly  among  the  blossoms  of  the 
pink  dogwood;  enjoy  the  quiet  beauty  of  the  shy  Mrs. 
Towhee;  ponder  the  structural  absurdity  and  improbability 
of  the  pileated  woodpecker  while  you  watch  him  demolish 
a  weary  tree  stump;  and  here  you  laugh  at  the  greedy  chip- 
munk who  always  tries  to  put  just  one  more  nut  in  those 
stretchable  jaws. 

An  adult  opossum  at  the  back  door  eating  the  cat's 
chicken-bone  dinner  is  not  so  pleasurable.  It  is  an  event  to 
remember,  particularly  if  the  happening  turns  into  a  psy- 
chological battle  of  the  sexes  when  masculine  reason  and 
realism  run  headlong  into  a  severe  attack  of  feminine 
hysterical  logic.  Southern  hospitality  does  not  include  the 
'possum  who  came  to  dinner.  The  chill  of  the  January  wind 
does  nothing  to  arouse  sympathy  once  the  female  human 
has  seen  that  long  scaly  tail  and  those  horrid  little  black 
eyes.  Somehow  or  other  to  the  feminine  gender  there  is  more 
resemblance  between  an  adult  opossum  and  a  rat  than  be- 
tween the  adult  opossum  and  the  baby  opossum.  Certainly 
that  creature  eating  chicken  bones  on  the  back  porch  had  no 
resemblence  to  the  darling  little  opossums  who  used  to  climb 
the  rose  bushes  to  eat  dinner  on  the  bird  feeder.  Those 
little  things  were  comical  and  lovable.  They  came  up  every 
night  for  a  number  of  weeks  and  never  objected  to  sharing 
their  meal  with  us  and  our  friends. 

The  days  grow  longer,  the  evening  grosbeaks  cease  to  be 
a  novelty,  snow  becomes  a  burden.  The  February  thaw  and 
the  robins  arrive  in  time  to  renew  the  sagging  spirits.  Then 
the  funny  little  bandits  (cedar  waxwings  to  some  folks) 
arrive  and  you  feel  a  bit  of  welcome  warmth  in  the  center 
of  the  knees.  And  one  bright  morning  you  realize  it  is  the 
time  of  mating  and  the  one  time  of  year  you  can  be  sure  of 
seeing  a  scarlet  tanager.  They  arrive  in  this  part  of  Virginia 
during  the  first  two  weeks  of  May.  You  can  become  a 
legend  in  your  own  family  if  you  sit  on  your  patio  about 
May  Day  and  observe  that  sometime  in  the  next  two  weeks 
the  scarlet  tanager  will  be  in  that  tree  about  this  time  of  day. 
One  year  I  did  predict  the  appearance  of  the  tanager  just 
fifteen  minutes  before  one  flew  in.  He  perched  in  the  wrong 
tree,  but  the  family  still  wonder  about  that  one.  Just  remember 
the  tanager  about  eleven  a.m.  and  seven  p.m.  While  you  are 
looking  for  the  tanager,  keep  an  eye  out  for  a  bird  with  an 
enormously  long  tail  that  hangs  down.  This  will  be  a  cuckoo. 
If  you  are  lucky  enough  to  have  a  hummingbird  in  the 
area,  he  will  probably  put  in  his  first  appearance  of  the  sea- 
son about  the  time  of  all  this  other  excitement. 

Now  begins  the  cycle  of  life.  Mates  are  sought  and  found, 
the  nests  are  built;  there  is  a  pause  in  the  activities  to  await 
the  blessed  events.  The  joys  of  spring  fade  and  the  yard 
seems  to  stop  to  catch  its  breath  before  summer  arrives. 
Then  one  day  what  was  a  yard  and  a  sanctuary  from  the 
cares  of  life  becomes  a  nursery  for  all  of  nature.  This  time 
there  is  no  sunrise  to  sunset  symphony  of  melodious  mating 
calls.  The  sentimental  love  songs  of  spring  have  become  the 
rock  'n  roll  racket  of  the  hungry  young.  The  once  healthy, 
handsome  well-groomed  feathered  favorites  are  now  thin 
rumpled  parents.  Gone  are  the  leisurely  flights  and  jubilant 
acrobatics  of  the  mating  season.  The  air  is  full  of  cawing, 
chip-chipping  and  peep-peeping  and  wings  that  flap  awk- 
wardly as  young  ones  flop  to  the  ground  in  ever  increasing 
numbers.  There  is  confusion  and  concern.  Haggard  parents 
and  greedy  off"spring  seem  to  be  equally  employed  doing  two 
things  at  once.  After  years  of  observing  it  is  still  impossible 
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Photo   by    Leonard    Lee    Rue    III 
As  spring  fades  into  summer  the  yard  becomes  a  nursery  for  all  of  nature. 

to  tell  which  is  most  important,  gathering  food  or  advertising. 
It  seems  as  though  the  blue  jays,  robins,  mockingbirds  and 
cardinals  are  doing  everything  in  their  power  to  see  that 
the  world  knows  there  are  helpless,  young  birds  sitting 
around  waiting  for  a  thrill. 

Eventually  momma  and  poppa  robin  get  the  last  of  the 
first  batch  of  youngsters  to  come  to  the  worm.  The  baby 
blue  jays  and  mockingbirds  who  have  become  a  trial  to  all 
creation  finally  learn  to  "do  it  yourself."  The  time  of  learn- 
ing is  temporarily  suspended:  however,  once  the  learning 
season  begins  there  is  no  end  to  the  flow  of  speckle-breasted 
robins.  While  the  young  birds  are  learning  to  fly  and  to 
find  their  own  food,  you  may  learn  something  about  your- 
self. Even  the  most  devoted  admirer  of  nature  and  nature's 
creatures  is  capable  of  some  shockingly  profane  thoughts 
during  the  time  of  the  great  schooling.  For  those  with  sensi- 
tive ears  and  delicate  nerves  it's  a  time  to  return  to  the  city 
and  the  den  of  progress. 

All  of  this  is  past,  and  once  again  summer  is  a  time  of 
warm  sun  and  pleasant  sounds  and  goodwill  on  earth.  Life 
and  living  are  relaxed.  Nature  and  man  are  maturing  and 
gathering  strength. 

The  moment  of  truth  comes.  It  comes  not  as  the  sunrise  on 
a  cold,  snowy  day  but  at  one  a.m.  when  the  summer  moon 
is  full  and  the  air  is  heavy  with  unfallen  rain.  Suddenly 
you  are  awake  and  the  room  is  alive  with  the  sound  of  songs. 
Not  only  the  room  but  all  out-of-doors  is  full  of  lilting  music. 
By  one  thirty  a.m.  you  are  no  longer  interested  in  noting 
the  songs  of  birds  you  have  not  seen  this  year.  At  two  a.m. 
you  have  come  to  dislike  birds  in  general  and  mocking- 
birds in  particular.  About  the  time  you  define  the  ancestry 
and  character  of  the  one  mockingbird,  another  mockingbird 
joins  the  songfest.  At  this  point  you  decide  to  buy  the  loudest 
running  air-conditioner  on  the  market. 

These  are  the  things  you  never  remember  when  two  feet 
of  snow  covers  the  ground,  and  only  one  bird  feeder  is  full. 
While  your  neighbors  curl  up  in  warm  beds  at  eleven  p.m., 
you  pull  on  your  boots  and  go  forth  to  fill  the  other  feeders 
and  to  put  more  glycerin  in  the  bird  bath  water.  So  the 
next  morning,  while  others  sleep,  you  can  jump  up  to  be 
sure  there  is  food  on  top  of  the  snow  for  the  "ground 
feeders."  But  somehow  or  other  when  jenny  wren  turns  up 
her  sassy  little  tail,  throws  back  her  head  and  lets  go  with 
a  clear  trill  right  there  in  the  midst  of  all  the  cold  and 
snow,  you  know  you  aren't  so  crazy  after  all. 
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Record  Number  Make  Perfect 
Safety  Exam  Score 


Commission    photo   by    Kesteloo 

This  group  of  170  Huguenot  High 
School  freshmen  and  sophomores  made 
perfect  scores  on  the  Game  Commission- 
National  Rifle  Association  hunter  safety 
examination  following  a  three-hour 
course  of  instruction  by  area  Game 
Wardens  and  physical  education  teach- 
ers from  the  school  staff".  A  total  of  770 
students  enrolled  in  the  school's  physical 
education  program  successfully  com- 
pleted the  course.  Miss  Smith,  Miss  Shot- 
well,  Mr.  Crummotle,  Mr.  Stacia  and 
Mr.  Arrowhead  from  the  school  P.  E. 
staff  qualified  as  instructors  and  were 
largely  responsible  for  the  successful 
presentation  to  such  a  large  group. 
Game  Warden  Area  Leader  J.  R.  Bel- 
lamy and  Wardens  R.  L.  Griffith  and  J. 
J.  Westbrook,  and  D.  L.  Montgomery 
assisted  with  the  instruction. 

The   Ugly   Game   of  Spotlighting 


-•^f  ^       .--ft.    ■■ 

I'li-i-    h;.     -Kl.    T.    W.    .Stone 

Nobody   likes   a   spollighter,    and    two 


Norfolk  men  recently  discovered  that 
spotlighting  deer  can  be  one  of  the  more 
costly  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  con- 
temptible ways  to  spend  an  evening. 

Game  warden  .Stafford  Camp,  South- 
ampton deputy  sheriff"  Leroy  Magette, 
and  ("ourtland  sergeant  Tom  Stone,  re- 
sponding to  a  report  of  spotlighting  in 
a  field  near  Courtland,  became  suspici- 
ons of  two  occupants  of  a  jeep.  They 
investigated  and  found  a  buck  and  a 
doe,  a  carbine,  and  a  .30  caliber  rifle 
in  the  vehicle. 

In  court  the  men  paid  dearly  for  their 
night's  fun :  $200  each  for  illegal 
shooting  of  deer,  $50.00  each  for  iUegal 
use  of  rifle,  $125  replacement  cost  for 
each  deer,  plus  court  costs.  Their  hunt- 
ing licenses  were  revoked  for  a  year. 

This  is  no  unique  or  isolated  case.  It 
is  but  one  of  127  .spotlighting  convic- 
tions obtained  in  the  nine  months  that 
ended  last  March  31.  Each  of  these  cases 
resulted  from  a  lot  of  painstaking  work 
and  long  hours  spent  in  the  field 
between  sunset  and  dawn,  and  there  are 
few  Virginia  game  wardens  who  have 
not  been  involved  in  one  or  more  of 
the  cases. 

Spotlighting  deer  is  not  sport  in  any 
sense  of  the  word.  It  is  "meat  hunting"' 
in  one  of  its  most  flagrant  forms.  It  can 
be  eliminated  only  if  game  wardens  re- 
ceive local  support  and  cooperation  from 
people  who  find  it  revolting  enough  to 
cause  them  to  report  suspicious  activities 
immediately  and  thus  put  a  warden  on 
a  "hot  trail."  The  recent  increase  in 
successful  spotlighting  prosecutions  has 
resulted  from  an  increase  in  such  re- 
ports, and  a  determination  on  the  part 
of  the  warden  force  to  wipe  out  this 
vicious  practice. 


Decoy  Contest  of  Interest 
To   Virginia    Carvers 

The  Fourth  International  Decoy  Con- 
test will  be  featured  as  one  of  three  de- 
partments in  the  Folk  Art  Show  at  the 
1968  Great  Mississippi  Valley  Fair  at 
l)avenj)ort.   Iowa.  August  4-10.  Some  of 


our  better  Virginia  wild  bird  and  decoy 
carvers  could  bring  home  some  ribbons, 
if  they  choose  to  enter  the  show. 

There  will  be  separate  classes  in  the 
gunning  decoy  division  for  fourteen  of 
the  most  popular  species  of  waterfowl. 
Mergansers,  scoters,  gulls,  loons  and 
other  miscellaneous  duck  and  confidence 
decoys  may  be  entered  in  class  15. 
Decorative  classes  are  open  to  decora- 
tive duck  decoys,  shorebird  carvings, 
novelty  carvings,  and  miniatures.  Final- 
ly, there  will  be  special  "any  species" 
gunning  decoy  and  decorative  classes 
for  entrants  under  18  years  of  age. 

Entrants  need  not  attend  in  person, 
but  unless  they  bring  their  exhibits  in 
person  the  exhibits  must  be  received  in 
Davenport  by  July  29.  All  entries  must 
be  filed  no  later  than  July  26. 

Anyone  interested  can  get  entry  forms 
and  rules  from  Chester  D.  Salter,  Sec- 
retary, Mississippi  Valley  Fair,  Inc., 
2815  West  Locust  Street,  Davenport, 
Iowa  52804.  It  is  a  wide  open  show  and 
anyone  interested  is  eligible  to  enter. 
There  is  no  entry  fee. 


Minneapolis  St(ir   Thoto 

Pictured  above  are  Robert  Kerr  (L)  Smith  Falls, 
Ontario,  Canada,  and  Robert  Michelson,  Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota,  discussing  plans  tor  the  1968 
International  Decoy  Contest,  August  3,  Great 
Mississippi  Valley  Fair,  Davenport,  Iowa.  Kerr 
has  exhibited  at  each  of  the  past  four  contests. 
Michelson    Is    Chairman    of   the    event    this    year. 
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Eastern   Shore  Craftsman 
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Phdto    courtfsy    Riinil     Vir,iiiiia 

Standing     in     the     yard     of     his     Eastern     Shore 

honne,    Darryl    Hurley    holds    an    exannple    of    his 

artistry   aloft. 

Last  December  a  nineteen-year-old 
Eastern  Shore  duck  decoy  carver  and 
painter  produced  30  birds,  in  two  weeks, 
for  a  merchant  who  had  them  all  pre- 
sold for  Christmas  gifts.  Darryl  Wayne 
Hurley,  whose  ducks  have  been  called 
"so  real  they  almost  quack,"  said  a  well 
carved  and  painted  bird  will  bring  about 
$25. 


Catching  a  13  lb.  12  oi.  striped  bass  in  Buggs 
Island  Lake  on  April  21  was  a  little  too  much 
for  II -year-old  Teresa  Burton.  It  took  a  day 
home  from  school  to  recuperate  from  the  ex- 
citement of  the  20-minute   battle  with  the  bass. 


youw 


Presently  classified  1-A  for  military 
service,  Darryl  is  a  Parksley  High  School 
graduate  who  found  the  way  to  his 
present  hobby-business  through  an  in- 
terest in  art,  and  by  growing  up  on  the 
edge  of  an  Eastern  Shore  creek.  He 
started  oil  painting  at  14  or  15,  studied 
it  in  high  school  and  for  two  years  at 
the  Eastern  Shore  branch  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia.  A  recent  Virginia 
Museum  Blue  Ribbon  award,  for  a  paint- 
ing called  "Shoreline,"  attests  to  his 
proficiency. 

Copying  nature  holds  great  appeal  for 
him.  Even  out  duck  hunting,  he  finds 
he  is  studying  and  admiring  the  water- 
fowl. Although  preferring  white  pine 
for  carving,  Darryl  does  most  of  his 
work  in  white  cedar  and  balsa  from 
World  War  II  life  rafts,  since  pine  is  in 
short  supply.  His  father  is  a  farmer  and 
waterman,  and  Darryl  himself  has  the 
reserve,  self-assurance  and  independence 
of  the  Eastern  Shore  waterman.  "I  like 
the  outdoor  life  better  than  anything 
else — to  be  free  and  on  my  own,"  he 
explained.  Carving  and  painting  "keeps 
me  busy  at  what  I  like.  If  I  didn't  like 
to  do  it,  I  wouldn't." 

— Adapted  from  March  1968  Rural 
Virginia,   published   by  Va.  Assoc,  of 
Electric   Cooperatives 

Mike's  Muskie 

Sixteen-year-old  Mike  Haley  of  Fork 
Union  bettered  the  1966  seven  pound 
muskellunge  record  this  past  January 
when  he  landed  an  8  pound  4  ounce 
muskie  in  the  James  River  with  an 
artificial  lure.  But  his  lunker  fish,  meas- 
uring 35  inches,  didn't  quite  match  the 
10  pound  5  ounce  mark  set  in  1967  at 
Smith  Mountain  Lake.  And  even  this 
was  topped  on  March  11,  1968,  by  a 
20  pound  8  ounce  muskie — again  from 
Smith  Mountain  Lake.  Along  with  other 
streams  and  lakes  in  the  Old  Dominion, 
the  James  River  above  Richmond  has 
been  stocked  annually  with  small  num- 
bers of  muskellunge  for  the  past  four 
years.  With  their  cavernous  mouths  and 
insatiable  appetities  both  muskies  and 
their  cousins,  northern  pike,  have  been 
introduced  into  Virginia  waters  to  con- 
sume forage  species  and  prevent  over- 
population and  stunting. 


Richmond  Trees 

THE  ELM  FAMILY 


Above  illustration  appears  in  the  tree  book 
recently  prepared  by  Junior  Girl  Scouts.  Pur- 
pose of  the  book  is  to  provide  a  simple  guide 
to  the  identification  of  the  native  trees  of 
hmond    and    its   surrounding    countryside. 

ommonwealth     Junior     Girl     Scout 

'I'roop   #289   has  during  the   past  year 

prepared   a   book  entitled   Discover  the 

Native    Trees    of    the    Richmond    Area. 

This     book     contains     illustrations     and 

descriptions  of  more  than  60  trees  and 

other  interesting  facts.  Not  only  is  this 

a  notable  accomplishment  for  a  Junior 

Scout  troop  but  it  is  a  very  good  tree 

book,    especially    suitable    for    children 

and  amateurs. 

— Robert   F.   Neal,   Richmond 
(7608  Cherokee  Road) 

Tarheel  Scores  in  Virginia 


North  Carolinian  Rupert  W.  Hasty,  Jr.,  killed 
this  200  pound  buck  in  Virginia's  Southampton 
County  last  November.  Checked  and  tagged  as 
a  16  pointer,  with  antler  spread  of  20  inches, 
the  deer  also  carried  three  more  points  that 
were    less   than    an    inch    long. 
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You  Can  Prevent  Accidents 

We  all  have  a  right  to  live  free  from 
injuries.  To  help  accomplish  this,  there 
are  several  things  that  we  should  do 
before  putting  a  boat  into  the  water. 

The  long  winter  layup  of  a  boat, 
motor  and  trailer  could  cause  an  acci- 
dent. Let's  start  with  the  trailer.  The 
wheels  should  be  pulled  and  the  bear- 
ings repacked  with  good  grease.  The 
tires  should  be  checked  for  proper  in- 
flation and  for  any  cracks  or  cuts.  The 
tie-down  straps  should  be  checked  to  be 
sure  they  have  not  dry  rotted  or  de- 
teriorated. The  safety  chains  should  be 
inspected.  Running  lights  for  the  trailer 
should  be  in  good  working  order.  The 
inspection  sticker  must  be  valid,  and 
proper  license  plates  attached.  The  roll- 
ers should  be  cleaned  and  oiled  so  they 
run  smoothly.  The  winch  and  winch 
rope  or  cable  should  be  checked  for 
wear  and  tear. 

The  boat  should  be  cleaned  out  and 
iMs[)c(ted  for  cracks  or  damage.  Be  sure 
the  drain  plug  is  in  place  or  in  the  boat. 
The  lights  sliould  be  in  proper  working 
order  and  the  battery  checked  to  be 
sure  it  is  fully  charged.  Is  the  life- 
saving  (-quipment  approved  and  in  good 
condition  y  The  fire  extinguisher  should 
be  checked  to  be  sure  it  is  fully  charged 
and  those  extinguishers  without  gauges 
weighed  and  certified  to  the  effect  they 
meet  all  standards.  Is  the  boat  registra- 
tion valid;  are  all  the  boat  numbers 
properly  placed  on  the  forward  part  of 
the  \essel?  Check  to  be  sure  you  have 
all    llic    required    equipment    on    board. 

The  motor  should  be  checked.  The 
plugs  removed,  cleaned  and,  if  neces- 
sary, replaced.  (]heck  the  lower  unit 
to  be  sure  it  has  sufficient  grease.  In 
fact,  it  is  a  good  idea  to  replace  the 
grease  in  llic  lower  unit  anyway.  The 
propeller  should  be  examined  and.  if 
i)cnl  or  badly  nicked,  should  be  re- 
|>la(((l.  All  wiring  should  be  checked 
for  deterioration,  and  fuel  lines  ex- 
amined for  ( uls  and  breaks.  The  fuel 
tanks  should  be  drained  to  reinovi;  any 
water.  The  motor  tie-down  clamps 
should  be  checked  to  be  sure  they  are 
tight.    The    steering    cables    and    control 


panel  should  be  checked  to  insure  they 
are  properly  hooked  up  and  in  good 
working    order. 

This  is  a  good  time  to  do  a  little 
touch-up    painting   on    your    equipment. 

You  might  want  to  check  to  deter- 
mine if  your  boat  insurance  is  .still  in 
effect. 

Take  an  afternoon  and  go  over  your 
equipment  from  bow  to  stern,  as  the 
time  you  spend  on  your  equipment 
prior  to  going  out  might  keep  you  from 
having  an  accident  or  a  red  face  when 
you  get  stranded  in  the  middle  of  the 
bay  or   along  the  highway. 

Remember,  courtesy  and  common 
sense  are  the  kev  words  to  safe  and  sane 
boating. 


Photo    courtesy    Kiekhaefer    Meri'iny 

Landing    a    lunker    sonnetimes    calls   for   teamwork 
and    skilled    boat   operation. 

Elbow  Room  for  Fishing 

The  longer  the  boat,  the  better  it  is 
for  fishing. 

This  simple  stalcmeiit  may  be  con- 
troversial, admit  the  Mercury  outboard 
fishing  experts,  but  it's  backed  up  with 
some  facts  that   make  sense. 

First  of  all.  a  long  boat  offers  the 
obvious  advantage  of  holding  more 
anglers  than  a  short  one.  Elbow  room 
may  be  no  |)i()l)lcm  for  still  (isliing.  but 
when  your  partner  winds  up  out  in 
left  field  with  a  hunk  of  plastic  bristling 
with  treble  hooks,  you  do  have  cause  for 


worry.  A  14-foot  skiff  will  carry  three 
passengers  in  complete  safety,  but  it 
doesn't  offer  the  extra  four  feet  of  "ear 
insurance"  that  an  18-foot  boat  does. 

A  long  boat  doesn't  necessarily  mean 
a  big  boat.  Size  is  as  dependent  upon 
beam  as  it  is  on  length,  and  frequently 
long  boats  fall  into  the  small-craft  cate- 
gory as  a  result.  Typical  examples  are 
canoes,  the  long,  narrow  "johnboats," 
and  the  slender,  round-bottomed  skiffs 
which  have  always  been  popular  in 
Canada.  All  such  boats  are  "naturals" 
for  fishing.  Most  of  them  function  as 
both  displacement  and  planing  hulls, 
and  require  a  minimum  amount  of  out- 
board horsepower  to  push  them  along 
at  a  good  clip. 

Other  advantages  of  the  long  boats 
for  fishing  use  are  ease  of  maneuver- 
ability, light  weight,  and  shallow  draft. 
They're  built  to  get  through  tight  places, 
to  be  lugged  over  portages  and  ma- 
neuvered through  waters  where  other 
craft  can't  go.  Literally,  they're  designed 
for  fishermen  and  fishing. 

Although  the  current  popularity  of 
pleasure  boating  has  created  a  trend 
toward  wide-beamed  boats  suitable  for 
hauling  human  cargo,  it  is  doubtfid  if 
tlie  |)roven  long,  slender  designs  will 
sink  into  antiquity.  Canoes,  johnboats, 
and  skiffs  are  safe  when  used  correctly, 
and  they're  the  greatest  fishing  craft  a 
guy  can  own. 

Checklist  for  Safe  Boating 

Planning  a  long  run  in  your  outboard 
boat?  Here's  a  navigation  tip.  Using  a 
large  navigation  chart  can  be  awkward 
and  keeps  your  eyes  off  the  water  too 
much.  Before  .starting,  go  over  your  in- 
tendtnl  cours(>  on  the  chart  and  make  a 
checklist  of  buoys  you  will  pass  by  type 
and  inimber,  hazards  to  be  avoided  and 
landmarks.  A  list  of  this  kind  is  easier 
to  manage  and  read  than  a  big  chart. 
I)V  glancing  at  it  the  steersman  can  see 
(|ui(kly  what  he  nuist  look  for  as  his 
boat  speeds  along.  Of  course,  you  should 
also  have  the  chart  aboard  in  case  you 
need  com])lete  information,  but  you  11 
like  the  checklist  method  once  you  try  it. 
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By  DR.  J.  J.  MURRAY 

Lexington 


ONE  foggy  morning  in  late  September  I  was  out  at 
one  of  my  favorite  birding  spots  along  Camerons 
Pond  near  Lexington.  All  at  once  a  flock  of  some  25 
broad-winged  hawks  appeared,  flying  low  in  the  mist.  A 
little  later,  when  the  fog  had  lifted,  three  other  flocks 
appeared,  much  higher  in  the  sky.  These  flocks  had  68  and 
102  and  42  broad-wings.  Two  of  those  flocks  came  in  view 
as  a  strung-out  flight,  but  each  of  them  bunched  as  they 
came  over  the  pond  and  began  to  circle,  drifting  southward, 
two  of  the  flocks  passing  high  over  the  town.  The  birds  in 
the  largest  flock  were  milling  about  like  butterflies  as  well  as 
circling. 

A  few  red-tailed  hawks  traveled  with  the  largest  flock. 
Some  30  turkey  and  black  vultures  passed  in  a  scattered 
flight  during  this  time. 

The  scientific  name  of  this  hawk  is  Buteo  platypterus 
platypterus.  The  first  part  of  this  name  gives  the  family  to 
which  the  hawk  belongs.  The  red-tailed  and  red-shouldered 
hawks  are  also  Buteos.  The  second  part,  platypterus,  means 
"broad-winged,"  and  names  the  species  to  which  the  hawk 
belongs.  The  third,  in  this  case  the  same  as  the  species  name, 
denotes  the  subspecies  or  variety.  Another  variety,  with  a 
consequently  diff'erent  subspecific  name,  Buteo  platypterus 
antillarum,  nests  in  the  Lesser  Antilles,  where  many  indi- 
viduals of  our  variety  also  winter. 

The  broad-wing  is  a  hawk  of  medium  size,  about  as  large 


as  a  crow.  It  is  smaller  than  its  more  common  cousins,  the 
red-tailed  and  red-shouldered  hawks,  being  about  16  to  17 
inches  from  bill  to  tip  of  tail.  It  is  brownish  in  color  on  the 
back,  the  old  birds  being  heavily  barred  below.  The  wings 
are  wide,  as  the  name  indicates.  The  tail,  long  for  the  size  of 
the  bird,  about  7  inches,  is  dark,  with  two  white  bars  and 
a  white  tip.  The  dark  and  the  white  bands  are  about  equal 
in  width. 

This  is  one  of  the  tamest  of  hawks.  If  one  is  quiet  and 
slow  in  his  movements,  the  broad-wing  will  sometimes  let 
him  come  quite  close  before  taking  flight.  As  a  result,  many 
lose  their  lives  to  thoughtless  shooters. 

Its  common  note,  a  high  "pe-wee,"  resembling  the  whistle 
of  the  little  pewee,  is  quite  surprising  for  a  bird  of  its  size. 
The  nest,  set  in  the  crotch  of  a  tree,  25  to  50  feet  high,  is  not 
very  well  built.  There  is  a  rough  base  of  dead  sticks, 
generally  about  15  inches  across  and  some  10  inches  deep. 
This  is  about  half  filled  with  pieces  of  soft  bark.  Here  from 
two  to  four  eggs  are  laid,  2  by  11/2  inches  in  size,  dull  white 
and  beautifully  marked  with  various  shades  of  brown  and 
cinnamon.  In  our  latitude  late  April  is  the  time  for  a  full  set. 

This  is  a  useful  species  of  hawk.  While  it  does  sometimes 
take  a  squirrel,  its  food  generally  consists  of  mice,  snakes, 
lizards,  and  harmful  insects.  Aside  altogether  from  the  in- 
terest of  a  pair  of  broad-wings  in  a  landscape,  its  food  habits 
are  beneficial. 
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